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The  Cowboy  Culture 


Your  newest 
neighbor 
fTlay  Be  Your 
Best  Friend. 


■ 


Or  so  it'll  seem  with  your 
community  mental  health 
center.  It's  a  new  type 
of  facility,  run  by  people 


help  from  the  Federal 
government 

The  nice  thing  about  it  is 
that  you  don't  have  to  go 
far  to  get  help  for  emo- 
tional problems  when  it's 
needed.  Help  like  inpa- 
tient and  outpatient  care. 
hospitalization,  emer- 
gency service,  and  public 
education  and  consulta- 
tion. So  far,  there  are  359 
such  centers  operating 
throughout  the  country. 
The  goal  is  1.500  by  1980 


Promoting  them  is  the 
National  Association  for 
Mental  Health  —  the 
only  nationwide  citizens' 
organization  to  do  so. 

Your  mental  health  asso- 
ciation is  striving  to 
make  a  difference  in  the 
quality  of  services  pro- 
vided by  these  centers. 


Join  and  Support 
Your  Mental  Health 
Association 

Citizens  Who  Do 
Make  A  Difference 
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vinistic  patriotism.  with  the  best  of  our  national  heritage 
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favor  the  old  "my  country,  right  or  recommend  to  you  the  lead  article 

wrong"  kind  of  patriotism.  We  don't.  in    this    issue.    And   have    a   happy 

But  we  do  regret  that  our  national  Fourth! 
flag  has   been  downgraded   as   the 
result  of  a  catchword. 

There  is  still  a  place  in  the  life- 
styles of  all  Americans  for  our  flag. 
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By  Harold  Heifer 


THERE  are  hundreds  of  shopping 
centers  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  of  all  manners  of  styles, 
shapes  and  sizes,  but  none  quite  like 
the  one  at  Garden  Grove,  California. 

Some  call  it  "a  22-acre  shopping 
center  for  Jesus  Christ." 

It  is  really  a  drive-in  church. 
There  is  a  huge  parking  lot  there 
for  1000  cars.  The  service  is  con- 
ducted from  inside  a  modern  15- 
story  sanctuary  on  the  site.  You  can 


go  in  if  you  wish  —  there  are  pews 
there  to  seat  2000.  Many  people  do 
go  inside,  but  many  others  remain 
in  their  automobiles  and  take  part 
in  the  services  in  the  privacy  of  their 
cars.  The  sanctuary  has  huge,  clear 
picture  windows  and  the  people  in 
the  cars  say  they  get  "the  feeling  of 
being  in  a  church,"  even  though 
they  may  be  attired  in  the  most 
casual  fashion. 

Actually,  this  church  —  the  Gar- 
den Grove  Community  Church  — 
reaches  out  to  thousands  of  people 
who    may    be    even    more    casually 


dressed  in  their  homes.  The  church 
services  are  telecast  to  a  number  of 
towns  and  cities,  ranging  from  New 
York  City,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Los  Angeles  and  Seattle,  to  Cham- 
berlain, S.Dak.,  Columbia,  Mo.,  Dis- 
neyland, Calif.,  and  Watertown, 
S.Dak. 

The  Garden  Grove  Community 
Church,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America,  a 
Protestant  denomination  of  largely 
Dutch  origins,  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  and  fast-grow- 
ing  congregations    in   the    religious 


history  of  America.  And  it  is  all  a 
dream  come  true  for  a  young  man 
who  was  born  and  raised  on  a  north- 
west Iowa  farm. 

THE  Rev.  Robert  Schuller  arrived 
in  Southern  California  with  his 
wife  Arvella  and  only  $500,  but 
with  an  indomitable  determination  to 
start  a  church.  He'd  just  graduated 
from  Western  Theological  Seminary 
in  Holland,  Michigan,  and  he  was 
filled  with  a  burning  desire  to  found 
a  great  congregation  for  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America. 


The  Rev.  Robert  Schuller  displays  a  bird's-eye  view  of  his  drive-in  church. 
Southern  California  worshippers  can  join  the  congregation  in  the  church  or 
remain  in  their  cars  for  services. 
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Of  course,  it  isn't  easy  to  start  a 
church  with  only  $500.  Southern 
California  might  have  a  lovely  cli- 
mate, but  things  weren't  exactly 
cheap  there.  Something  else  the 
young  minister  noticed  was  that  the 
people  of  Southern  California  loved 
their  automobiles,  and  neighborhood 
drive-in  places  were  quite  the  rage. 
So  he  started  holding  services  in  a 
drive-in  theater,  on  the  theory  that 
people  in  cars  are  as  worthy  of 
being  preached  to  and  participating 
in  religious  services  as  anyone  else. 

This  was  back  in  1955,  and  today 
the  Garden  Grove  Community 
Church  has  become  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  nation.  It  has  a  member- 
ship of  6000,  with  an  attendance  of 
8000  at  most  of  its  Sunday  morning 
services,  counting  both  in  cars  and  in 
the  pews.  And  several  million  more 
"take  in"  the  services  on  their  TV 
sets.  Among  his  congregants  are  ac- 
tress Doris  Day  who  says,  "I  never 
miss  him  .  .  .  what  an  inspiration  he 
is  to  me,'  and  Norma  Zimmer,  star 
of  the  Lawrence  Welk  Show,  who 
says,  "He's  marvelous.  He  allows 
God's  love  to  flow  through  him." 

The  15-story  building  that  houses 
this  church  cost  $3,000,000  and  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  unusual 
religious  edifices  in  the  world.  Called 
the  Tower  of  Hope,  it  was  "dreamed 
and  prayed  into  reality"  in  1968. 
Within  it  began  the  first  around-the- 
clock,  live  telephone  counselling  pro- 
gram in  America.  On  the  top  floor  of 
the  tower  is  the  Little  Chapel  In 
The  Sky,  a  24-hour  worship  room 
seating  130  people  where  the  lights 
never  go  out.  The  skyscraper  church 
is  also  a  center  for  recruiting  young 


men  to  become  ministers,  with  many 
sons  of  the  congregation  now  serv- 
ing churches  of  their  own. 

Seiving  in  the  church  are  200 
trained  telephone  counselors  who 
make  sure  that  anybody  who  feels 
deeply  troubled  can  talk  to  someone 
regardless  of  the  hour.  The  Tower 
has  become  a  symbol  to  the  1,300,- 
000  residents  of  the  surrounding  area 
that  "there  is  an  eye  that  never 
closes,  an  ear  that  is  never  shut  and 
a  heart  that  never  grows  cold."  The 
Tower  has  received  countless  "des- 
perate" calls  from  troubled  people 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
have  been  saved  from  impulsive  sui- 
cide by  the  well-trained  and  sym- 
pathetic telephone  counselors. 

Millions  of  people  who  have  never 
personally  seen  or  heard  Rev.  Schul- 
ler  have  been  influenced  by  his 
words.  They  read  his  books  —  books 
like  Move  Ahead  With  Possibility 
Thinking,  God's  Way  To  the  Good 
Life,  Your  Future  Is  Your  Friend 
and  Power  Through  Peaceful  Think- 
ing. Move  Ahead  With  Possibility 
Thinking  is  now  in  a  6th  English 
printing  and  has  also  been  published 
in  German  and  Japanese. 

There  is  no  question  that  the 
great  appeal  of  Pastor  Schuller  is  in 
his  positive  approach  to  life  and 
religion  —  the  way  he  stresses  that 
each  person  is  important  and  every- 
one can  accomplish  much  if  he  just 
wills  it  sufficiently  and  takes  advan- 
tage of  divine  help.  His  favorite 
message  is:  "When  faced  with  a 
mountain  I  will  tunnel  underneath 
—  or  simply  stay  and  turn  the 
mountain  into  a  gold  mine,  with 
God's  help."  ■  • 


America's  Fourth  of  Jul) 
Picture 


By  Franklin  Winters 

PROBABLY  not  one  American  in 
twenty  today  knows  that  the 
popular  historical  painting  "The 
Spirit  of  '76"  grew  out  of  a  drawing 
that  the  artist  intended  to  be  comic. 
The  artist  was  a  former  carriage 
painter,  Archibald  M.  Willard,  who 
lived  in  Wellington,  Ohio. 

Returning  home  after  service  in 
the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil 
War,  he  went  to  work  as  a  painter 
in  the  shop  of  a  carriage  manufac- 
turer. Soon  he  had  advanced  from 
decorating  ordinary  wagon  bodies 
to  painting  circus  chariots,  which 
he  embellished  with  dazzling  and 
flamboyant  pictures  of  people  and 
animals.  In  his  spare  time,  Mr.  Wil- 
lard painted  canvases  in  oil,  using 
his  children  for  models. 

One  day  he  made  a  picture  that 
was  supposed  to  be  funny.  Entitled 
"Yankee  Doodle,"  it  showed  three 
Fourth  of  July  celebrators  in  a  coun- 
try village  —  a  smiling  elderly  drum- 
mer, a  fifer  with  an  old  straw  hat 
and   a   small   boy   beating   a   drum. 

Mr.  Willard  had  aimed  at  simon- 
pure  humor  when  he  made  these 
figures,  but  he  got  a  surprising  reac- 
tion from  most  persons  who  saw  it. 
They  did  not  consider  it  comical  at 
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all,  for  they  were  more  impressed 
with  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
music-making  trio. 

That  gave  an  idea  to  J.  F.  Ryder, 
the  Cleveland  art  dealer  to  whom 
Willard  had  been  selling  most  of  his 
paintings.  At  his  suggestion  the  ar- 
tist developed  a  new  historical  paint- 
ing that  was  entirely  serious  in  char- 
acter. He  called  it  "The  Spirit  of  76" 
and  it  also  had  three  figures. 

His  models  for  the  elderly  drum- 
mer —  in  the  center  —  were  his 
father  and  his  grandfather.  Willard's 
grandfather  had  been  a  Revolution- 
ary War  soldier  under  General  Stark 
in  Vermont,  and  his  father,  a  Baptist 
minister,  had  been  a  stalwart  pio- 
neer settler  in  Ohio.  The  model  for 
the  fifer  was  a  Civil  War  comrade 
of  the  artist's,  and  the  drummer  boy 
was  modeled  after  a  local  military 
school  cadet. 

No  sooner  had  the  painting  been 
put  on  exhibition  in  the  window  of 
Mr.  Ryder's  art  store  in  Cleveland 
than  it  drew  crowds  that  blocked  the 
sidewalk.  It  created  a  sensation,  and 
so  many  people  flocked  there  want- 
ing to  see  it,  that  it  had  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  rear  of  the  shop  to 
restore  order. 

Not  long  afterward  it  was  dis- 
played at  the  famous  1876  Centen- 
nial Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  and 
here  it  stirred  up  more  enthusiasm 
than  ever.  Everybody  wished  to 
have  a  look  at  the  much-talked- 
about  patriotic  canvas.  It  became 
overwhelmingly  popular.  There  was 
always  a  constant  throng  gathered 
in  front  of  it.  At  the  Exposition's 
close  it  was  taken  on  a  nation-wide 
tour  and  shown  in  Boston,  Washing- 


ton, Chicago  and  other  cities. 

Oddly  enough,  Mr.  Willard's  cele- 
brated canvas  did  not  find  a  per- 
manent home  in  any  of  the  nation's 
great  museums.  It  was  eventually 
sold  by  the  artist  for  $3,500  to  Gen- 
eral  John  Henry  Devereux,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  young  lad  who  had 
served  as  the  model  for  the  drummer 
boy.  The  new  owner,  a  wealthy  rail- 
road official  and  resident  of  Cleve- 
land, presented  the  canvas  to  his 
native  town,  Marblehead,  Massachu- 
setts. Here,  in  the  Victorian  building 
which  combines  a  town  hall  and 
public  library,  it  may  still  be  seen  by 
all  visitors. 

In  1912,  when  the  artist  was  near- 
ly seventy-five,  he  surprised  all  his 
friends  by  going  back  to  his  palette, 
oil  and  brushes  and  painting  i  copy 
of  his  most  famous  work.  This  new 
"Spirit  of  '76"  was  presented  to  the 
City  Hall  of  Cleveland,  where  it  is 
still  prominently  displayed  today. 
However,  those  who  have  compared 
the  canvases  say  the  color  tone  of 
the  later  work  is  somewhat  different 
and  more  subdued,  so  the  three  fig- 
ures do  not  seem  to  be  marching 
with  quite  as  much  spirit  as  in  the 
original. 

Of  his  most  celebrated  canvas, 
Archibald  Willard  once  wrote,  "It 
was  not  painted  in  commemoration 
of  1776  or  1876  or  any  special  peri- 
od of  the  life  of  the  nation,  but  as 
an  expression  of  the  vital  and  ever- 
living  spirit  of  American  patriotism." 
Whatever  the  intent,  it  has  never 
lost  its  appeal.  After  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  century,  it  is  still  the 
symbol  of  an  infant  country's  grit, 
valor  and  determination.  ■  ■ 
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Private  Robert  Shurtlef  f 

Americas  First^\foman  Soldier 


By  H.  T.  Kellner 

PRIVATE  Robert  Shurtleff  was 
only  twenty-two  years  old  when 
he  joined  the  Continental  Army  in 
May,  1782.  Wounded  three  times 
and  a  veteran  of  several  campaigns, 
he  must  certainly  have  been  a  good 
soldier. 


Indeed,  history  tells  us  that  Pri- 
vate Shurtleff  did  his  job  so  well 
that  he  was  finally  transferred  to 
Philadelphia  to  serve  as  an  orderly 
for  General  Patterson. 

Ironically,  however,  the  move 
from  a  combat  area  to  one  that  was 
relatively  secure  proved  to  be  Pri- 
vate Shurtleff's  undoing  —  for  it  was 
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Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society,  1865  Broadway,  New 
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in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  that 
a  doctor  accidentally  discovered  that 
Private  Shurtleff  was  really  a  wom- 
an. 

Deborah  Sampson  was  born  in 
Plympton,  Massachusetts  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  1760.  About  five  feet  eight 


inches  tall  and  not  especially  at- 
tractive, she  had  spent  the  early  part 
of  her  life  as  an  indentured  servant 
and  general  handy  woman.  But  Deb- 
orah had  set  her  sights  higher.  She 
taught  herself  to  read,  and  by  the 
time  she  was  twenty,  she  was  able  to 
find  work  as  a  teacher. 

Using  twelve  dollars  she  had 
saved  from  her  new  profession,  she 
bought  some  cloth  and  carefully 
sewed  herself  a  suit  of  men's  clothes. 
As  each  article  was  completed,  she 
hid  it  in  the  hay. 

When  all  was  ready,  she  wrapped 
a  tight  bandage  around  her  breasts, 
assumed  her  new  identity,  hiked 
seventy-five  miles  to  Worcester,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  became  Private  Rob- 
ert Shurtleff,  the  newest  member  of 
Captain  George  Webb's  Fourth 
Massachusetts  regiment. 

None  of  her  comrades,  it  seems, 
had  the  slightest  inclination  of  the 
truth.  The  tightly  wrapped  bandage 
did  its  job  well,  and  the  lack  of 
beard  and  moustache  was  attributed 
to  youth.  So  Private  Robert  Shurtleff 
joined  his  comrades  in  arms  without 
experiencing  any  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles. These  were  to  appear  later. 

DEBORAH'S  first  wound  was  a 
sabre  slash  across  the  left  side 
of  her  head.  Practically  self-healing, 
it  did  not  require  the  services  of  a 
doctor.  Her  second  wound,  however, 
was  caused  by  a  musket  ball  which 
pierced  her  thigh.  Frightened  at 
the  thought  of  detection,  Deborah 
crawled  away  from  a  field  dressing 
station  and  treated  the  wound  her- 
self. 

The    musket    ball    remained    em- 
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bedded  in  her  thigh  for  the  rest  of 
her  life.  Finally,  it  was  a  doctor  in 
Philadelphia  who  made  what  must 
have  been  for  him  a  truly  remark- 
able discovery. 

Deborah  had  been  stricken  by 
"malignant  fever"  and  close  to  death, 
she  found  herself  in  a  hospital.  Un- 
able to  move  and  probably  not  car- 
ing, she  could  only  lie  in  pain  and 
misery  as  a  Doctor  Binney  decided 
to  check  her  heartbeat. 

We  can  wryly  imagine  the  doctor's 
surprise  when  he  encountered  what 
was  hidden  under  the  tight  bandage 
Deborah  always  kept  wrapped 
around  her  upper  torso.  But,  for 
reasons  known  only  to  himself,  the 
doctor  kept  the  secret,  transferred 
Deborah  to  his  own  home  to  recu- 
perate, and  prepared  himself  to  face 
the  next  crisis. 

Although  Deborah  had  never 
been  one  to  turn  a  man's  head,  she 
did  present  an  apparently  magnetic 
appearance  as  a  disabled  soldier. 
Soon  enough,  Doctor  Binney 's  young 
niece  fell  in  love  with  the  dashing 
hero  who  bore  a  scar  across  his  face 
as  testimony  to  his  heroism. 

Private  Shurtleff  accepted  many 
gifts  from  the  impressionable  girl, 
took  long  rides  in  the  country  with 
her,  and  eventually  marched  back  to 
his  regiment,  there  to  end  the  affair 
by  writing  a  long  and  revealing 
letter  to  Doctor  Binney's  niece.  Doc- 
tor Binney  then  revealed  the  secret 
of  the  bandage  to  General  Patterson. 

General  Washington  himself  au- 
thorized Private  Shurtleff's  discharge 
from  the  service,  and  Deborah  re- 
turned to  Massachusetts  in  Novem- 
ber, 1783. 
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She  was  married  in  1784  and  in 
time  she  became  the  mother  of  three 
children.  On  April  29,  1827  she  died. 
A  street  in  Sharon,  Massachusetts 
was  named  after  her,  and  on  April 
10,  1944  a  Liberty  ship  bearing  her 
name  was  christened.  ■  ■ 
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THE  LONG  icicles  hanging  out- 
side our  dining  room  window 
and  the  meandering  rivulets  of 
snow  on  the  hillside  beyond  glisten 
in  the  brilliant  sunlight,  making  the 
world  seem  fragilely  beautiful.  But 
it's  a  cold  beauty;  the  icicles  aren't 
dripping.  Usually  this  scene  would 
be  a  reassuring  reminder  of  how 
far  from  my  boyhood  environment  is 
that  which  I  am  giving  my  son. 
Today,  though,  long  past  summers 
are  intruding.  Summers  of  a  kind  my 
son  will  never  know. 

We  are  having  a  late  Saturday 
breakfast,  he  and  I,  because  we 
stayed  up  too  long  watching  an  old 
movie  on  TV.  It  was  one  of  his 
birthday  treats.  He  is  ten  today. 

And  I  sit  here,  lingering  over  my 
coffee,  trying  to  dispel  this  mood 
by  thinking  about  him,  and  about 
my  love  for  him.  He's  a  great  kid. 
He's  proud,  too,  —  proud  of  being 
black.  And  why  not! 

It's  such  a  part  of  us  all  now  — 
this  intense  racial  awareness  —  that 
these  intruding  memories  of  my  boy- 
hood, my  early  boyhood,  seem 
almost  unreal.  Yet,  the  summer  that 
I  was  nine,  near  the  beginning  of 
my  tenth  year  .  .  . 

And  on  back  to  the  time  of  my 
earliest  remembrances.  I  had  a 
friend  —  his  name  was  John  Hood 
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—  and  he  was  white,  with  straight, 
white  hair.  But  it  didn't  matter.  Be- 
fore God,  I  swear  it  didn't  matter, 
neither  to  me,  nor  to  him.  Right 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi 
redlands  we  attacked  life  with  the 
same  hungry  savagery.  And  color 
didn't  matter  —  not  at  nine. 

We  were  more  on  our  own  that 
summer  than  any  time  before.  And 
in  our  innocence  we  romped  through 
it  almost  as  one,  almost  to  its  end. 
I  don't  know  what  our  plans  had 
been  for  that  day,  whether  it  was 
more  fishing  in  the  pasture  pond,  or 
stalking  sparrows  with  John's  air 
rifle.  But  I  do  remember  going  with 
my  father  up  to  the  Hood  home  to 
find  out  about  the  day's  work. 

John  came  bursting  out  the  back 
door  as  soon  as  we  walked  into  the 
yard.  "We're  going  to  Memphis,"  he 
yelled,  running  toward  us.  "I'm 
going  to  get  my  bike  for  my  birth- 
day, and  we  aren't  coming  back  till 
tomorrow." 

We  walked  on  up  to  the  house. 
"Only  trouble  is,  we  got  to  take 
Aunt  Emma  and  dumb  old  Clarence 
along,  too,  'cause  Dad's  not  going." 

"He  thinks  anybody  youngern'  he 
is  ignorant,"  Mr.  Hood  winked  at  me 
as  he  came  out  the  door. 

It  didn't  occur  to  me  to  wish  I 
could  go.  But  I  was  disappointed 
that  John  wouldn't  be  around  for  a 
couple  of  days. 

Mr.  Hood  and  my  father  talked 
about  the  hay  crop  for  awhile,  about 
cutting  some  alfalfa.  My  father 
really  knew  the  land  like  no  white 
man,  not  even  Mr.  Hood.  In  at  least 
this  one  instance  —  this  way  he  was 
about  land  and  how  to  make  it  pro- 


duce —  I  don't  think  I  ever  over- 
rated him. 

I  idolized  both  men.  The  white 
man  —  I  don't  know,  it  may  have 
been  because  I  knew  my  father  re- 
spected him,  and  in  boyish  fashion, 
I  carried  it  further  than  that.  Or 
maybe  it  was  just  that  he  was  John's 
pa. 

My  own  father,  though  —  well,  I 
thought  he  couldn't  be  wrong  about 
anything.  I  dreamed  my  dreams  and 
never  even  came  near  to  understand- 
ing him. 

Finally,  the  day  planned,  we 
were  ready  to  leave.  "I  guess  John's 
mother  has  messed  up  your  day," 
Mr.    Hood   said. 

"He  can  help  me  for  awhile  — 
once  we  get  the  mower  on  the  trac- 
tor, I  might  let  him  help  mow  some, 
if  it's  all  right  with  you  ..." 

"Ah  —  I  guess  so  —  sure,"  said 
Mr.  Hood.  "Be  good  experience  for 
him." 

I  can  still  feel  the  way  my  skin 
crawled  at  the  thought  of  driving 
the  big  John  Deere.  And  I  remem- 
ber the  envy  on  John's  face  as  we 
turned  to  go.  I  belted  him  happily 
in  the  belly  and  raced  on,  turning 
briefly  to  yell,  "Good-bve,  Mr. 
Hood." 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Bob,"  John  called 
after  my  father  as  we  let  ourselves 
through  the  back  gate. 

We  were  out  of  the  yard  but  not 
out  of  hearing  when  I  heard  the 
rebuke:  "Don't  you  know  by  now, 
you  don't  say  'Mister   to  a  nigger?" 

Glancing  at  my  father,  I  wondered 
if  he'd  overheard  too,  but  his  eyes 
were  turned  far  out  toward  the 
fields. 
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"Pa,"  I  began  .  .  . 

"Come  on,  son,  we  got  a  lot  of 
work  to  do,"  he  said,  walking  faster, 
and  I  knew  that  he  had. 

I  wanted  to  say  something,  I 
didn't  slow  up  until  we  reached  the 
tractor  shed. 

"You  know  what  he  said  ..."  I 
asked  then. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  tersely.  "He 
thought  we  were  farther  away,  I 
guess." 

He  stood  with  his  back  to  me, 
adding,  "I'm  telling  you  now  like 
Mr.  Hood  told  his  boy  —  that's  the 
way  things  are.  They  got  the  land, 
and  the  money,  and  they  run  things. 
It's   what   they  were   born   to   do." 

"But  that  don't  give  him  no  right 

He  turned  and  looked  at  me. 
Then  he  spoke  more  softly.  "When 
you  get  my  age  —  when  there's 
folks  depending  on  you  —  there's 
things  you  just  got  to  accept  —  and 
not  dwell  on." 

He  paused  and  added,  "We've 
come  right  far." 

He  walked  over  to  the  tractor.  I 
stared  at  his  stooped  back  and 
thought  of  the  big  brick  house  out 
on  the  road  and  of  our  two-room 
shotgun  shack  near  the  barn.  It 
didn't  seem  to  me  we'd  come  so 
far 

"Now,"  he  said,  reaching  into  the 
tool  box  near  the  seat  of  the  tractor, 
"there's  work  needs  doing." 

"For  the  white  man?"  I  asked 
bitterly. 

He  turned  angrily,  a  wrench 
clenched  tightly  in  his  hand,  looking 
as  if  he'd  hit  me  with  it.  "For  the 
boss-man." 


I  turned  and  ran  —  ran  from  the 
fury  in  his  face. 

I  ran  through  the  cornfield  back 
of  the  shed,  into  the  woods  beyond, 
the  white  man's  lesson  and  my 
father's  anger  twisting  inside  me 
with  each  jarring  step.  Suddenly  I 
tripped  on  the  root  of  an  ancient 
oak  and  sprawled  headlong  into  its 
accumulation  of  decaying  leaves. 
Ragged  sobs  shook  my  body  then, 
and  the  madness  of  the  day  became 
a  swarm  of  frenzied  maggots  feeding 
over  and  under  and  through  my  guts 
until  I  felt  I  was  one  with  the  rot- 
ting woodsoil. 

After  awhile  I  heard  the  tractor 
roaring  off  toward  the  hayfield, 
loud  at  first  and  slowly  fading. 
Finally  something  stirred  within  me 
that  no  white  man  has  yet  been  able 
to  subdue,  and,  with  a  loud  cry,  I 
leaped  up  and  tore  wildly  through 
the  trees  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound. 

I  DIDN'T  see  much  of  John  after 
that.  But  he  was  busy  learning 
to  ride  his  new  bike  and  didn't  show 
that  he  noticed.  Soon  our  schools 
started  up  again.  And  then,  when 
the  crops  were  all  in  that  fall,  we 
moved  to  another  farm. 

Ah,  my  son,  I've  protected  you 
against  that  —  against  the  feeling 
of  not  being  as  good  as  —  you've 
no  white  friends. 

And  neither  do  I  —  only  associ- 
ates. That's  the  way  I've  wanted  it. 

But  don't  the  icicles  look  cold? 
Oh,  God,  how  cold  .  .  . 

Maybe  it's  time  I  told  you,  son, 
about  .  .  .  John  Hood  .  .  .  and  our 
summers.  Yes,  I  think  ...  ■  ■ 
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Some   see   him    as    a   fresh   new 
presidential    contender. 


Minnesota  '$ 

Senator  Walter  Mandate 


By  Caspar  Nannes 


SENATOR  Walter  F.  Mondale  of 
Minnesota  is  that  rare  person 
in  politics  —  a  man  willing  to  ad- 
mit he  has  made  a  mistake  and  to 
stand  up  and  say  so. 

The  Midwest  Democrat  believes 
his  most  important  step  in  this  re- 
gard was  to  acknowledge  that  he 
was  wrong  about  the  Vietnam  war. 

"I  once  tried  to  write  a  speech 
saying    I    had    been    consistent   but 
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midway  in  the  writing  I  stopped 
and  said  to  myself,  'Wait  a  minute. 
I  am  wrong  and  I  have  to  change 
and  better  admit  it.'  * 

Mondale  said  it  was  the  best 
thing  he  did,  adding  "I  could  have 
rationalized  it  the  rest  of  my  life 
and  no  one  would  have  accepted  it. 
I  will  always  regret  that  I  did  not 
do  it  sooner." 

This  willingness  to  face  the  facts 
has  always  characterized  the  Cey- 
lon, Minnesota  native.  When  he 
was  a  young  lawyer  in  Minneapolis 


only  a  few  years  out  of  law  school, 
Governor  Orville  Freeman  called 
him  into  his  office  and  said,  "I  want 
to  appoint  you  Attorney  General  of 
Minnesota." 

"I  am  too  young  for  the  job,"  the 
32-year-old  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  Law  School  pro- 
tested. 

"Get  ready,  I  am  going  to  appoint 
you  anyway,"  Freeman  replied.  And 
did. 

Mondale's  frankness  extends  to 
the  role  religion  has  to  play  in  our 
national  life. 

"I  think  religion  has  a  part  to  play 
on  the  national  political  scene,"  he 
declared.  "It  brings  the  virtues  of 
compassion,  honesty,  justice,  loyalty 
and  so  on  to  it.  We  are  in  trouble 
because  we  have  drifted  away  from 
these  concepts." 

Observing  that  justice  is  funda- 
mental to  our  system  of  law  and  the 
framework  civilized  people  must 
believe  in  and  obey,  the  46-year-old 
Senator  pointed  out  "We  are  always 
talking  about  new  ideas  but  perhaps 
the  time  has  come  to  have  a  restora- 
tion and  get  back  to  some  funda- 
mental concepts.  There  is  a  genuine 
yearning  for  stability  and  perman- 
ence. In  politics,  we  want  to  trust 
somebody." 

THE  son  of  a  Lutheran  farmer 
who  later  became  a  Methodist 
minister,  Mondale  explained  "I  have 
never  thought  of  religion  in  a  pious 
sense.  I  find  that  aspect  thin  soup. 
The  basis  of  my  religious  upbring- 
ing has  always  been  the  old  con- 
cepts of  honesty  and  so  on." 

The  Minnesota  Democrat-Farmer- 


Labor  Senator  said  he  has  always 
been  involved  in  the  whole  range 
of  help  for  poor  people  and  that  "a 
lot  of  my  drive  comes  from  my  re- 
ligious belief  and  sense  of  social 
justice.  These  are  the  trends  that 
drive  me  on." 

But  Mondale  does  not  favor  the 
Prayer  Amendment,  which  is  once 
again  before  Congress  for  considera- 
tion. 

"I  believe  in  prayer  and  the  re- 
ligious life,  but  to  permit  politicians 
to  write  prayers  detracts  from  and 
diminishes  one's  faith  and  weakens 
the  personal  nature  of  religion.  I 
believe  in  the  right  of  individual 
prayer,  in  school  or  anywhere  else, 
but  you  get  into  trouble  if  poli- 
ticians write  prayers." 

Mondale  is  also  frank  about 
weighing  the  possibility  of  his  mak- 
ing a  try  for  the  presidency,  adding 
he  will  make  up  his  mind  within  a 
year. 

"I  see  the  enormous  power  the 
President  has  to  influence  the  course 
of  American  life,  for  good  or  bad. 
In  the  Senate  we  have  a  chance  to 
influence  the  direction  of  American 
life,  but  there  is  much  the  Senate 
cannot  accomplish  without  the  coop- 
eration of  the  President." 

His  overall  evaluation  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  most  favorable. 

"It  is  a  very  valid  and  crucial 
institution  in  our  country.  I  do  not 
know  any  institution  that  ventilates 
the  issues  more  thoroughly.  On  the 
great  questions  of  war  and  peace, 
social  justice  and  the  rest,  you  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  I  find 
the  excitement  and  joy  of  public 
life  a  great  thrill,  and  also  the  effort 
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to  be  the  kind  of  person  that  gives 
the  people  faith." 

POLITICS  came  early  and  nat- 
urally to  Mondale.  His  father, 
he  pointed  out,  was  very  liberal  and 
a  firm  believer  in  the  social  gospel. 

"I  had  a  lot  of  Methodist  and 
Farmer-Labor  religion,"  he  recalled. 
"I  have  really  been  in  politics  since 
being  a  senior  in  high  school." 

One  of  his  first  political  experi- 
ences was  working  for  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey when  the  latter  ran  for  mayor 
of  Minneapolis.  He  was  also  active 
during  Orville  Freeman's  campaign 
for  governor  of  Minnesota. 

Mondale  has  always  been  some- 
what involved  in  the  local  church, 
taking  part  in  Sunday  School  and 
so  on.  When  he  was  younger,  he 
sang  in  the  choir  and  still  enjoys 
singing  hymns. 

He  fondly  recalled  earlier  days 
when  his  father,  as  was  customary 
then  in  the  Methodist  church,  moved 
every  few  years. 

"As  soon  as  the  congregation  had 
heard  father  deliver  the  same  ser- 
mon the  third  time,  it  was  time  to 
move.  My  mother  was  a  graduate 
of  the  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Music.  She  ran  the  choir 


and  Sunday  School,  and  Dad  the 
church.  They  also  had  a  saying,  'We 
can  marry  or  bury  them  cheaper 
than  anyone  in  southern  Minne- 
sota.' " 

Despite  his  early  Lutheran  and 
then  Methodist  background,  Mon- 
dale today  is  a  Presbyterian.  The 
reason,  when  he  married  Joan  Adams 
the  couple  decided  he  should  be- 
come a  Presbyterian.  He  goes  to 
Grace  Presbyterian  Church  in  Min- 
neapolis and  attends  Chevy  Chase 
Presbyterian  Church  while  in  Wash- 
ington. His  father-in-law,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  served  as  chaplain 
at  Macalester  College.  He  retired  in 
1968   and   now   does   supply  work. 

Mondale  has  many  interests.  In 
high  school  he  played  football, 
basketball  and  ran  track  but  upon 
going  to  Macalester  College  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  from  .which 
institution  he  received  his  B.A.  de- 
gree in  1951,  he  shifted  "to  debat- 
ing and  girls."  He  also  served  two 
years  in  the  Army,  rising  to  the  rank 
of  corporal. 

The  theater  is  another  of  his  in- 
terests, and  he  is  proud  that  while 
Minnesota  Attorney  General  he  was 
able  to  advocate  tax  exemption  for 
the  Guthrie  McClintic  Theater  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  His 
wife  is  likewise  interested  in  the 
theater  and  also  conducts  tours  for 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Wash- 
ington. The  Senator  is  quick  to  point 
out  the  numerous  cultural  activities 
in  Minneapolis,  including  its  widely 
known  symphony  orchestra. 

The  Mondales  have  three  chil- 
dren: Theodore,  16,  Eleanor,  13,  and 
William,  12.  ■  ■ 
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The  LINK  Pulpit 


THE  GRASSHOPPER 

A  Parable  for  Today 

By  Bernie  Calaway 


I. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  this  grasshopper  named  Norman.  Not 
your  ordinary,  run-of-the-field  grasshopper,  you  understand,  but  a 
real  ambitious  fellow  and  a  regular  guy. 
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Early  in  life  Norman  set  about  to  become  the  strongest  grass- 
hopper in  the  world.  So  while  his  friends  ate  dandelion  leaves  and 
hopped  grass  all  day,  Norman  practiced  on  his  weights  and  exercise 
cycle.  He  began  on  a  small  scale  by  lifting  twigs  and  hairpins  and 
ten-penny  nails  and  things  like  that  and  learning  to  breathe  from  the 
diaphragm.  Later  he  progressed  to  small  stones  and  croquet  balls. 
He  took  to  giving  recitals  for  the  other  insects  under  a  large  bougain- 
villea  leaf  (at  cost,  of  course)  and  even  added  a  dance  number  and 
told  jokes  about  his  mother-in-law. 

Everybody  was  impressed.  After  all,  it's  not  everyday  you  see  a 
grasshopper  pick  up  truck  tires  and  stuff.  His  fame  spread.  He  was 
even  offered  a  study  grant  from  duPont  and  spot  commercials  for 
Alka-Seltzer.  Not  to  mention  the  tee-shirt  contract  with  a  local  pretzel 
bakery.  Norman  was  dizzy  with  success. 

His  agent  ( a  really  sharp  tumble  bug  from  Des  Moines )  landed  him 
a  spot  at  Madison  Square  Garden  with  a  percentage  of  the  gate  and  a 
fat  take  from  the  peanut  concession.  Excitement  was  in  the  air  on 
opening  night,  but  Norman  was  confident  as  he  ran  through  his  warm- 
ups.  The  Marine  Band  played  a  few  numbers.  NBC  and  CBS 
scheduled  a  dressing  room  interview  on  nationwide  hookup,  then 
warmed  up  the  instant  replay.  It  was  glorious!  This  was  even  better 
than  dew-covered  potato  blossoms. 

Norman  planned  to  lift  a  Steinway  baby  grand  as  his  finale.  So 
amid  ooohs  and  aaahs  and  assorted  gasps,  he  hefted  the  most  weight 
of  his  life  by  balancing  the  piano  just  under  middle  C.  Unfortunately, 
his  foot  slipped  and  he  got  squashed. 


II. 

Moral:  There  comes  a  point  when  grand  ideas  become  a  burden. 
A  person's  religion  can  become  a  weight  instead  of  a  joy.  Like  if 
we  twist  it  into  a  ritual  or  a  set  of  rules  or  an  obligation  and  leave 
out  learning  and  love.  I'm  convinced  that  too  many  people  see  faith 
as  hidebound  tradition,  designed  only  to  restrict  freedom.  That's  not 
good  news  —  it's  pitiful.  Enthusiasm  need  not  be  quenched.  Educa- 
tion need  not  cease.  You  don't  have  to  become  a  quivering  mass  of 
religious  Jello.  "You  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free." 

So  what's  to  fear?  Faith  isn't  a  chore  to  be  dodged  —  it's  a 
relationship  to  be  enjoyed. 

The   End 
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A  Jewish  View 


of  Nutrition 


By  Judith  B.  Blustein 


SINCE  the  "Health  Food  Move- 
ment" seems  to  have  become  a 
way  of  life  for  many  Americans 
these  days,  a  glimpse  into  what 
Judaism  (Talmudic)  has  to  offer 
on  the  whole  field  of  dietetics  and 
nutrition  provides  a  fascinating  as 
well  as  a  pertinent  subject  for  ex- 
amination. A  wise  man  once  re- 
marked, "Many  a  man  has  dug  his 
own    grave   with   his    teeth."   With 


that  sage  bit  of  truth  as  our  starting 
point,  let  us  proceed  with  our  sur- 
vey. 

To  begin  with,  the  ancient  rabbis 
of  Talmudic  times  warn  us  that  it 
is  all-important  to  set  aside  a  regu- 
lar time  for  each  meal.  There  should 
be  little  or  no  deviation  from  normal 
eating  times  and  habits  as  such 
changes  might  bring  on  digestive 
difficulties.  The  rabbis  stress  further 
that  over-indulgence  rather  than  its 
opposite  is  the  cause  of  many 
maladies  in  the  body.  Although  the 
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Talmud  was  compiled  over  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  the  rabbis  seemed 
to  be  aware  of  the  bacterial  ap- 
proach to  health  and  sanitation,  too. 
We  are  exhorted  to  stay  away  from 
the  food,  utensils,  garments  and 
other  personal  properties  of  those 
afflicted  with  illness  and  we  are  en- 
joined   to    wash    our   hands    before 
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every  meal  and  our  mouths  after- 
wards —  as  a  preventive  dentistry 
measure. 

In  the  pursuit  of  health,  cleanli- 
ness was  paramount.  The  building 
of  a  mikva  (ritual  bath),  took 
precedence  over  the  erection  of  a 
synagogue  or  house  of  worship. 
"Bodily  cleanliness  leads  to  spiritual 
cleanliness,"  the  Talmud  advises.  "It 
is  prohibited  to  consume  food  or 
drink  containing  an  admixture  of 
dirt  or  excrement  ...  it  is  unlawful 
to  eat  or  drink  from  dirty  vessels  .  .  . 
nor  may  one  eat  with  soiled  hands, 
for  all  this  is  included  in  the  law 
that  you  shall  not  make  yourselves 
vile."  As  we  shall  note  later  on, 
many  precautions  were  urged  re- 
garding meat,  while  feces  were  to 
be  buried.  Spitting  was  deprecated. 
Soap  was  produced  by  boiling  olive 
oil  with  nitre  or  with  the  ash  of 
various  plants. 

Scriptural  and  Talmudic  exhorta- 
tions on  health  and  well-being  were 
not  seen  as  mere  statements  of  opin- 
ion, but  as  basic  to  life  itself.  "He 
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who  saves  the  life  of  a  single  per- 
son, it  is  as  though  he  has  saved  the 
whole  world,"  the  Talmud  declares. 

Although  the  sages  of  the  Talmud 
were  skillful  and  learned  debators, 
they  nevertheless  advocated  strict 
silence  while  eating,  lest  the  food 
go  down  the  wrong  pipe.  People 
were  advised  not  to  eat  too  rapidly 
and  chewing  of  the  food  in  a  proper 
and  painstaking  process  was  em- 
phasized. "He  who  eats  slowly,"  they 
said,  "lives  long!"  "Never  eat  when 
you  are  tired,"  the  Talmud  states, 
"for  the  result  will  invariably  be 
indigestion." 

The  Ancients  felt  that  the  ideal 
way  to  eliminate  all  possibility  of 
infection  from  food  was  to  cook  it 
thoroughly,  thereby  killing  any 
parasites  and  destroying  harmful 
properties.  Food  should  be  kept 
fresh  and  protected  from  contami- 
nation, they  said,  although  fresh 
warm  bread  was  frowned  upon  as 
being  harmful  to  the  intestines.  One 
should  abstain  from  known  indi- 
gestible foods  as  these  could  cause 
great  difficulty.  Good  food  met  the 
dual  criteria  of  being  both  ripe  and 
digestible.    Those    who    insisted    on 


high  standards  dietetically  were 
promised  good  health,  great  vigor 
and  strength.  A  varied  diet  was  ad- 
vocated with  the  emphasis  on  mod- 
eration. Such  items  as  meat,  wine, 
spices  and  other  harsh  foods  were 
thought   to   be  unsuitable  for   chil- 


dren,  while  fish,  meat  (not  well- 
done),  eggs  and  vegetables  were 
regarded  as  desirable  items  of  diet 
for  adults.  Children  should  drink  lots 
of  milk,  eat  plenty  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables and  eggs  and  get  lots  of 
exercise. 

The  rabbis  enumerated  the  foods 
they  considered  difficult  to  digest: 
ox-meat,  fat,  roasted  meat,  chicken 
and  other  poultry,  fried  eggs,  nuts, 
cheese  and  liver.  Lack  of  salts  in 
the  food  caused  disorders  in  the  di- 
gestive system.  One  can  only  specu- 
late as  to  whether  they  meant  or- 
ganic or  inorganic  salts.  They  felt 
that  an  expectant  mother's  diet  had 
a  profound  influence  upon  the  char- 
acter, complexion,  vigor  and  all- 
round  potential  of  her  unborn  child. 
In  this  regard,  they  were  well  ahead 
of  their  time  in  recognizing  the 
principles  of  proper  pre-natal  care 
and  nutrition. 

THE  Talmud  warns  that  one 
should  not  eat  in  darkness.  Being 
able  to  see  the  food  one  is  about  to 
eat  is  necessary  for  the  proper  stim- 
ulation of  the  digestive  tract.  This 
salivary  conditioning  idea  seems 
rather  akin  to  the  later  experiments 
of  the  Russian  psychologist,  Pavlov. 
Water  was  considered  very  im- 
portant in  digestion.  The  rabbis 
warned  that  one  should  boil  water 
suspected  of  contamination.  Drink- 
ing cold  water  while  in  a  heated 
condition  was  deemed  harmful  to 
the  body  and  it  was  considered  poor 
practice  to  eat  or  drink  while  stand- 
ing. Ideally  for  proper  digestion, 
one  should  be  relaxed  and  com- 
fortable.  Impure  water  was  a  con- 


stant hazard  and  the  Talmud  for- 
bade water  which  flowed  through 
filthy  areas  as  well  as  prohibited  the 
location  of  a  community  water  sup- 
ply near  such  places  as  cemeteries, 
factories  and  brick  ovens.  The 
rabbis  felt  that  many  epidemics 
which  brought  terrible  affliction 
upon  the  people  were  caused  by 
impure  or  contaminated  water.  The 
many  plagues  of  the  Dark  and 
Middle  Ages  —  especially  the  Black 
Death  in  1348  —  provide  plenty  of 
historic  evidence  that  they  were 
right.  They  sensed  that  stagnant 
food   and   water  contained   millions 


upon  millions  of  parasites,  nits  and 
germs.  So  the  Talmud  warned  time 
and  again,  "There  are  many  germs 
and  insects  dangerous  to  man's 
health.  They  are  minute  and  exist 
everywhere  in  abundance.  If  man 
could  but  see  them  all,  he  could  not 
exist."  Remarkably,  this  was  during 
a  time  where  medical  and  health 
practitioners  had  no  sophisticated 
laboratory  equipment  to  make  mi- 
croscopic examinations. 

Some  rabbis  felt  that  the  most 
important  foodstuffs  were  proteins 
while  others  stressed  the  carbohy- 
drates for  energy  and  well-being. 
Bread,  for  example,  was  considered 
beneficial  only  if  it  was  pure   (free 
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of  poor  ingredients)  while  crude 
bread  was  frowned  upon.  Meat  was 
a  controversial  commodity.  It  was 
not  regarded  as  necessary  to  diet  as 
bread  was,  but  it  was  still  looked 
upon  as  a  source  of  blood-building 
and  suitable  for  serving  when  com- 
pany came.  Certain  meats  were  even 
accorded  honored  status  when  one 
was  planning  a  feast  or  banquet. 
One  notable  example  was  beef  or 
calves'  tongue  —  called  in  the  rab- 
binic codes,  "slices  fit  for  feasting." 
Meat,  however,  was  not  advocated 
by  all  for  all.  The  ill  and  infirm  were 
advised  to  abstain  from  roasted 
meat,  as  it  was  rough  on  the  diges- 
tion and  taxed  the  body  too  severe- 


ly, thus  raising  the  blood  pressure. 
One  of  the  Talmudic  sages,  a  cer- 
tain Rabbi  Chisda,  seemed  to  imply 
that  even  then,  cost  was  a  considera- 
tion. He  once  stated,  "When  I  was 
rich,  I  ate  meat  and  fish  in  place  of 
vegetables." 

Fish  on  the  other  hand  was  seen 
as  more  digestible  than  meat,  giving 
just  as  much  value  nutritionally  with 
less  risk  and  investment.  People  with 
nervous  stomachs  were  urged  to  se- 
lect fish  rather  than  meat.  Salted 
fish,  however,  was  to  be  taken  in 
moderation  if  at  all.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  if  it  was  improperly  pre- 
served at  the  beginning,  it  could 
cause  much  harm  or  discomfort. 


Milk  and  eggs  were  all-important 
foods  in  the  rabbinical  mind.  They 
were  nourishing,  easily  digested  and 
provided  much  vitality  and  energy. 
Eggs  and  milk,  they  said,  increased 
a  nursing  mother's  capacity  for 
breast-feeding.  Milk  was  thought  to 
be  very  beneficial  to  the  stomach 
and  warm  milk  especially  was  ad- 
vised for  cardiac  troubles  as  well  as 
for  all  intestinal  difficulties  generally. 
One  wonders  if  they  could  have 
known  about  bland  diets  for  peptic 
ulcers  as  hospital  dieticians  know 
them  today.  The  rabbis  stated  flatly 
that  a  person  can  exist  on  a  milk 
diet  exclusively  and  not  be  any  the 
worse  for  it. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  were  con- 
sidered highly  desirable  items  in  the 
diet.  The  Talmud  states  that  they 
increase  the  appetite,  aid  digestion 
and  promote  effective  elimination  of 
bodily  wastes  and  poisons.  The 
rabbis  advised  against  living  in  a 
town  which  had  no  gardens  or  or- 
chards. One  must  not  eat  fruits  or 
vegetables  until  they  were  thorough- 
ly washed  so  as  to  preclude  possible 
illness  and  contamination.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  despite  their  scant  knowl- 
edge of  vitamins  and  minerals,  the 
rabbis  were  nevertheless  well  aware 
of  the  important  components  of 
these  first  foods  of  man  and  woman 
tasted  and  savored  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden. 

Wine,  apart  from  its  uses  in  the 
ritual,  was  esteemed  as  a  pleasant 
beverage  generally,  but  it  was  also 
advised  as  a  tonic  for  certain  in- 
testinal ailments.  Nursing  mothers 
were  often  urged  to  drink  wine,  as 
it  was  thought  to  promote  the  pro- 
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duction  of  breast-milk.  Externally, 
wine  was  also  good  as  a  remedy  for 
headaches,  backaches,  lumbago  and 
the  like.  Excessive  wine  drinking 
was  taboo,  causing  dizziness,  vomit- 
ing and  insanity.  The  rabbis  advo- 
cated that  whenever  possible,  al- 
coholic beverages  should  be  diluted 
with  two  or  three  parts  of  water  to 
prevent  degeneration  in  the  bodily 
processes. 

Water,  as  mentioned  earlier,  was 
thought  to  play  a  key  role  in  proper 
maintenance  of  health.  "The  world 
may  exist  without  wine,"  the  rabbis 
suggested,  "but  not  without  water." 
Water  prevents  constipation  and  it 
is  advisable  to  drink  it  before  and 
after  meals,  they  advised.  Contra- 
dicting some  dietetic  opinions  of  the 
twentieth  century,  they  also  felt  it 
imperative  to  drink  water  with  each 
meal  as  well.  One  who  would  be 
well,    they   insisted,    should    always 


drink  an  abundance  of  good,  pure 
water  and  one  could  never  overdo 
the  act  of  washing  one's  hands  and 
body,  especially  the  mouth,  as  this 
precludes  the  giving  off  of  a  foul 
odor  —  bad  breath.  The  rabbis 
stated  further  that  the  tissues  of  the 
body  desperately  need  water  and 
one  should  always  keep  them  well 
supplied  with  it.  Warm  baths  are 
more  important  than  prescribed 
medications,  the  rabbis  concluded. 
It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  an- 
cient rabbis  possessed  remarkable 
insights  into  the  proper  use  of  di- 
etetics and  nutritional  principles 
both  for  normal  day-to-day  living 
and  for  therapeutic  purposes.  Their 
advice  was  basically  sound  and  in 
frequent  agreement  with  modern 
practices  and  scientific  concepts.  The 
author  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes 
said  it  well  —  "There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun."  ■  ■ 
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America's  First 
Open -heart  Surgeon 


By   a   black   man 
on    a   black   man 


By  Charles  Ludwig 

CONTRARY  to  a  widely-held 
opinion,  the  first  open-heart 
surgery  was  not  performed  abroad. 
Not  at  all.  That  historic  event  took 
place  in  Chicago.  And  it  took  place 
more  than  eighty  years  ago.  More 
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over,  it  was  performed  by  a  black 
man  on  a  black  man.  In  addition, 
the  patient  was  still  alive  and  vigor- 
ous twenty  years  later. 

Open-heart  surgery  had  its  be- 
ginnings even  before  Roentgen  dis- 
covered X-rays.  Here's  the  story  .  .  . 

Doctor  Daniel  Hale  Williams  had 
no  way  of  knowing  that  on  July  9, 
1893  he  was  going  to  make  history 
by  performing  an  emergency  opera- 
tion. His  main  concern  on  that  day 
was  the  heat.  The  Windy  City  was 
so  hot  that  summer,  heat  waves 
could  be  seen  shimmering  over  the 
blistering  sidewalks.  Citizens  had 
been  warned  not  to  go  out  unless 
they  placed  a  cabbage  leaf  inside 
their  hats.  All  who  could  swarmed 
to  the  Lake  Michigan  beaches. 

With  horses  collapsing  in  their 
tracks,  Williams  knew  that  there 
would  be  ill  tempers  and  many 
brawls  and  that  he  and  the  Provi- 
dent Hospital  staff  would  be  kept 
busy. 

As  the  cable  cars  groaned  outside, 
a  stretcher  case  was  hurried  into 
Emergency. 

"His  name  is  James  Cornish  and 
he  was  stabbed  in  a  saloon  just 
around  the  corner,"  explained  an 
orderly.  "He  works  for  an  express 
company." 

The  wound  was  about  an  inch 
wide.  It  was  located  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  ribs  and  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  left  of  the  breast- 
bone. 

"What  kind  of  a  knife  was  it?" 
Williams  asked  the  patient,  for  the 
stab  was  close  to  the  heart  and  he 
wanted  to  know  how  deep  the  blade 
had  gone. 


"I  really  don't  know,"  groaned 
the  man.  "But  it  went  deep." 

Thinking  it  might  be  superficial, 
Williams  assigned  him  to  a  bed. 
Maybe  a  long  rest  would  cure  him. 
Wounds  in  the  chest  were  danger- 
ous, and  the  best  advice  was  to 
leave  such  wounds  alone  —  to  let 
nature  heal  them.  But  an  accepted 
practice  was  to  keep  the  patient 
cool.  In  similar  cases,  patients  were 
often  placed  on  ice  or  even  kept  in 
a  cool  cellar. 

With  his  work  piling  up  that 
morning,  Dr.  Williams  turned  to 
other  things. 

TWENTY  years  before  this,  Dan 
Williams  had  not  dared  to  dream 
that  someday  he  would  be  a  doctor. 
Seventeen  at  the  time,  he  owned  his 
own  barbershop  in  Edgerton,  Wis- 
consin, and  he  was  reasonably 
happy.  But  a  little  later,  he  moved 
to  nearby  Janesville,  a  city  of  10,- 
000.  In  this  new  place,  Harry  An- 
derson had  an  excellent  six-chair 
barbershop  with  the  grand  tide 
Tonsorial  Parlor  and  Bathing  Rooms. 
Anderson  gave  Dan  a  job  and  soon 
he  was  cutting  hair  and  trimming 
beards  for  an  interesting  clientele. 
When  one  of  his  customers  learned 
that  he  liked  to  read,  he  began  to 
lend  him  books.  These  books 
whetted  Dan's  appetite  for  learning. 
He  remembered  back  to  when  he 
was  eleven,  before  his  father  passed 
away,  when  he  used  to  say,  "Dan, 
we  colored  people  must  cultivate 
the  mind." 

Soon  Dan  discovered  that  Janes- 
ville had  a  Classical  Academy  where 
he  could  prepare  for  college.   And 
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since  the  tuition  was  a  mere  750  a 
week,  he  secured  permission  from 
his  employer  to  attend.  On  the  sec- 
ond day  he  was  all  aglow  when  a 
certain  Mr.  Hullihan  strode  in. 

"Dr.  Haire,"  he  said,  flushing 
angrily,  "I  understand  that  one  of 
Anderson's  barbers  is  attending  your 
school.  Is  this  true?" 

"If  you  are  referring  to  Dan 
Williams,  it  is,"  replied  the  princi- 
pal. 

"Well,  he  can't  go  to  school  with 
my  daughter!  Don't  you  know  he 
has  Negro  blood?  He  looks  white 
and  has  red  hair,  but  he's  still 
black!" 

In  reply,  Haire  took  out  three  sil- 
ver dollars  and  shoved  the  money 
at  Hullihan.  "You  paid  a  month's 
tuition  in  advance,"  he  said.  "Re- 
member this  is  Wisconsin,  not  North 
Carolina." 

When  Dan  heard  about  this,  he 
decided  to  study  harder  than  ever. 

DANIEL  Hale  Williams  was  born 
in  Hollidaysburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  January  18,  1856.  Both  of 
his  parents  were  a  mixture  of  Cau- 
casian, Indian  and  Negro  blood. 
But  Dan  was  so  light-skinned  he 
could  have  passed  himself  off  as 
white.  But  he  refused  to  do  so. 

As  Dan  cut  hair  and  trimmed 
beards  in  the  barbershop,  he  con- 
tinued to  study  hard  and  to  devour 
every  book  he  could  find.  And  when 
it  was  announced  that  Colonel 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  the  famous  ag- 
nostic, was  going  to  lecture  in  Janes- 
ville,  Dan  decided  to  go. 

That  lecture  electrified  him,  es- 
pecially  the  words:    "Every  library 


is  an  arsenal,  filled  with  the  weapons 
and  ammunition  of  progress,  and 
every  fact  is  a  Monitor  with  sides  of 
iron  and  a  turret  of  steel  .  .  .  the 
life  of  a  lie  is  simply  a  question  of 
time.  Nothing  but  truth  is  immortal." 

Following  Dan's  graduation  from 
the  Academy,  he  studied  law  for  a 
time.  But  he  hated  the  subject,  for 
the  lawyers  made  much  of  their  in- 
come out  of  people's  quarrels.  Dan 
longed  to  help  mankind,  and  this 
turned  his  mind  to  medicine. 

A  local  physician,  Dr.  Henry 
Palmer,  invited  Dan  to  study  under 
him  as  an  apprentice.  This  was  the 
frequent  route  to  a  doctor's  shingle 
in  those  days,  and  Dan  worked  hard 
at  it.  He  helped  suture  wounds,  mix 
medicines  and  set  bones.  He  also 
sat  side-by-side  with  Dr.  Palmer  as 
he  drove  his  buggy  through  the  mud 
to  call  on  his  patients. 

When  Dan  went  to  Chicago  to 
finish  his  medical  education,  there 
were  two  important  schools  which 
he  could  attend:  Rush,  and  Chicago 
Medical.  Rush  required  two  terms  of 
five  months  each;  while  Chicago 
Medical  demanded  three  terms  of 
six  months  each.  Dan  chose  Chicago 
Medical  and  he  received  his  M.D. 
in  1883. 

DR.  WILLIAMS  frowned  as  he 
watched  James  Cornish  twist- 
ing on  his  bed.  His  pulse  was  alto- 
gether too  high  and  his  cough  had 
an  alarming  sharpness  to  it.  Deep  in 
thought,  Williams  chewed  the  corner 
of  his  moustache.  Then,  his  mind 
made  up,  he  said,  "I  will  operate!" 
While  the  patient  and  room  were 
being  prepared,  he  invited  some  of 
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his  medical  friends  to  observe. 

A  list  of  the  modern  apparatus 
that  Dr.  Williams  did  not  have 
would  fill  many  a  page.  He  had,  of 
course,  no  X-ray,  no  way  of  giving 
blood  transfusions,  no  penicillin  and 
no  oxygen.  He  didn't  even  have  any 
intercostal  retractors  with  which  to 
widen  the  window  of  his  incision  be- 
tween the  ribs. 

The  dangers  he  faced  were  many, 
and  Dan  Williams  was  aware  of 
them.  Still,  this  procedure,  he  felt, 
was  the  only  way  to  save  the  man's 
life.  Following  the  incision  made  by 
the  assailant's  knife,  Williams  in- 
creased the  incision  until  it  was  six 
inches  long.  Then  he  made  a  cut 
through  a  rib  near  where  it  was 
attached  to  the  sternum  and  thus 
provided  himself  with  a  tiny  trap 
through  which  he  looked  into  the 
chest  cavity. 

As  he  had  surmised,  the  left  in- 
ternal mammary  artery  had  been 
damaged  and  there  had  been  some 


hemorrhaging.  Dr.  Williams  tied  the 
artery  in  order  to  stop  the  bleeding. 
Next,  he  examined  the  heart  itself. 
To  those  who  watched,  he  explained, 
"The  wound  is  about  half  an  inch  to 
the  right  of  the  coronary  artery.  The 
blade  went  in  just  between  its  two 
lateral  branches.  The  cut  in  the 
heart  is  only  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
deep." 

The  pericardium  —  the  sac  which 
encloses  the  heart  —  had  been  pene- 
trated. This  had  to  be  repaired.  He 
sewed  the  edges  together  with  cat- 
gut, and  finished  the  job  by  sewing 
the  outside  incision  with  silkworm 
gut. 

Fifty-one  days  later,  James  Corn- 
ish checked  out  of  the  hospital,  a 
well  man. 

Soon  the  newspapers  were  carry- 
ing headlines  telling  about  the  re- 
markable feat.  But  when  the  re- 
porters called  on  Williams,  he  tried 
to  direct  their  attention  away  from 
himself  and  to  Provident  Hospital. 


These  instruments,  used  by  Dr.  Williams  in  his  pioneering  surgery,  are  con- 
sidered crude  by  today's  exacting  surgical  standards. 
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Emma  Reynolds,  whose  desire  to  be- 
come a  nurse  led  to  an  interracial  hos- 
pital. 

This  hospital  had  been  the  focal 
point  of  one  of  his  dreams,  and  he 
had  decided  to  give  it  all  the  pub- 
licity that  was  possible. 

Four  years  later,  medical  journals 
learned  that  a  similar  operation  had 
been  performed  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Dalton 
in  St.  Louis  in  1891.  However,  his 
patient  remained  hospitalized  for 
103  days  and  it  is  unknown  how 
long  he  lived  after  this  surgery. 
Nevertheless,  standard  texts  continue 
to  list  Williams'  case  "as  the  first 
fully  successful  heart  operation." 

SEVEN  years  after  Williams  had 
received  his  medical  degree,  he 
was  summoned  to  the  home  of  the 
Rev.  Louis  H.  Reynolds.  "My  sister 
Emma,"  explained  the  pastor, 
"wants  to  become  a  nurse.  But  every 
hospital  in  Chicago  has  turned  her 
down  because  she's  black.  I  thought 
maybe  you  had  some  connec- 
tions .  .  . 

Williams  pondered  the  matter  for 
a  time.  Then  he  said,  "I  don't  think 


I'll  try  and  get  your  sister  into  any 
of  the  existing  hospitals.  But  well 
do  something  better.  We'll  found 
our  own  hospital  and  then  train 
dozens  and  dozens  of  nurses!" 

But  founding  an  interracial  hos- 
pital a  mere  twenty-four  years  after 
Emancipation  was  not  easy.  And 
strangely,  some  of  the  most  violent 
opposition  came  from  blacks.  Fear- 
ing the  hospital  would  be  for  Ne- 
groes only,  one  of  them  shouted, 
"I'd  let  colored  people  die  on  the 
streets  and  be  eaten  up  by  flies  be- 
fore I'd  put  them  in  a  separate  hos- 
pital!" 

The  opposition  was  quieted,  how- 
ever, when  it  was  made  clear  that 
the  hospital  would  be  for  all  races. 

Articles  of  incorporation  were 
drawn  up  in  1891.  Many  wanted  it 
to  be  called  Dr.  Dan's  Hospital,  but 
Williams  insisted  that  it  be  named 
Provident  Hospital.  Gifts  poured  in 
from  all  races  and  classes.  Within 
eighteen  months,  Provident  was  a 
reality.  Moreover,  an  eighteen-month 
training  schedule  was  instituted  in 
which  to  train  nurses. 

Thus  was  founded  America's  first 
interracial  hospital. 

Brilliant  successes  followed  for 
Dr.  Dan.  He  performed  many  new 
types  of  operations,  including  brain 
surgery.  His  renown  sped  across  the 
nation.  Frequently  doctors  traveled 
hundreds  of  miles  to  watch  him 
perform  a  certain  type  of  surgery. 

His  latter  years,  however,  were 
filled  with  heartbreak.  He  quarrelled 
with  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  dis- 
tinguished founder  of  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute, because  he  insisted  on  em- 
phasizing the  trades,  while  Dr.  Dan 
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thought  that  a  large  place  should  be 
given  to  medicine. 

This  quarrel  even  reached  into 
Provident  Hospital  and  in  1912  Dr. 
Dan  was  forced  to  resign.  But  a 
year  later,  when  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  was  founded,  he 
was  the  only  black  doctor  invited  to 
become  a  member.  It  was  a  singular 
honor! 

Although  disappointed  that  he 
should  be  outmaneuvered,  especially 
by  members  of  his  own  race,  Dr. 
Dan  suppressed  his  bitterness  and 
went  to  work  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
where  he  continued  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  great  surgeon.  Through 
his  influence,  many  black  hospitals 
were  founded  throughout  America. 

Later  in  life,  he  developed  dia- 
betes. Five  years  before  his  death 
in  1931,  he  suffered  the  first  of  sev- 
eral strokes. 

Deeply  influenced  by  Ingersoll, 
Dr.  Dan  did  not  take  an  active  roll 
in  the  church.  And  this  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  many  of  his  ad- 
mirers. But  Ingersoll's  statement  that 
a  lie  could  not  live  was  proved  to 
be  true.  For  a  number  of  years,  a 
painting  of  him  was  hung  with  its 
face  to  the  wall  at  Provident  Hos- 
pital. But  one  day  in  1891,  the  last 
surviving  member  of  the  original 
committee  that  had  formed  to  found 
the  hospital,  entered  as  a  patient. 
When  he  saw  what  had  happened, 
he  revealed  the  true  story.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  painting  was  placed  in  a 
prominent  position.  A  large  glass 
case  was  installed  in  the  lobby  and 
filled  with  the  silver  cups  and  honors 
that  were  extended  to  him  —  Amer- 
ica's first  open-heart  surgeon.     ■  ■ 
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Scotland's 

Westminster 

Abbey 


By  Paul  Brock 

THEY  call  Iona  "The  Island  of 
Saints,"  and  with  eveiy  justifi- 
cation. Lying  off  the  southwest  pe- 
ninsula of  Mull  in  western  Scotland, 
it  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
devout  Christian,  Saint  Columba, 
who  established  Celtic  Christianity 
in  Scotland  1,400  years  ago. 

St.  Columba  predicted  that  "This 


little  spot,  so  small  and  low,  shall 
be  greatly  honored  not  only  by  the 
Scots,  kings  and  people,  but  also  by 
foreign  chiefs  and  heathen  nations; 
and  it  shall  be  reverenced  by  the 
saints  of  other  churches." 

Never  was  a  prophecy  more  liter- 
ally fulfilled  to  the  letter.  In  its  time, 
the  island  became  the  most  famous 
center  of  Christianity  in  Europe. 
All  worshippers  turned  towards  Iona. 
For  hundreds  of  years  its  shores 
were  crowded  with  pilgrims,  the 
sick  and  the  maimed,  looking  for 
blessing  or  cure. 

Students  flocked  to  it  from  every- 
where. Infirm  pilgrims  came,  hoping 
to  die  on  the  island,  so  that  they 
might  lie  in  its  holy  ground. 

So  did  kings  and  mighty  chief- 
tains. More  than  forty  kings  of  vari- 
ous lands  —  Scottish,  Irish,  Norwe- 
gian, and  even  French  were  bur- 
ied there.  Iona  was  a  counterpart  to 
Jerusalem  to  the  Celtic  tribes,  who 
believed  that  their  entry  into  the 
eternal  world  was  guaranteed  by 
laying  their  bones  on  the  island. 

The  ruins  of  Iona's  monastery  and 
cathedral  are  on  gently-sloping 
ground  not  far  from  the  shore  of  the 
sound  which  separates  Iona  from 
Mull.  They  are  very  different  from 
most  abbeys  of  England.  Instead  of 
nestling  in  some  sheltered  dale,  they 
stand  on  the  wind-swept  shore  of 
the  bare  and  rocky  island.  No 
groves  of  trees  cluster  around  their 
grey  walls.  No  ivy  masks  the  ravages 
of  time  and  Man.  Instead  the  storms 
in  winter  howl  among  the  unpro- 
tected walls.  Yet  Iona's  massive 
tower  still  stands  "four  square  to  all 
the  winds  that  blow." 


-* 


/ 


King  Macbeth,  immortalized  by  William 
Shakespeare,  was  first  buried  in  this 
tomb  at  Iona  Abbey. 


Iona's  famous  cemetery  is  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  abbey  and  con- 
tains an  ancient  mortuary  chapel.  In 
that  sacred  spot  lie  more  men  who 
have  borne  royal  title  than  in  West- 
minster Abbey  or  in  St.  Denis.  In 
fact,  this  burial  ground  has  become 
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known  over  the  centuries  as  "The 
Westminster  Abbey  of  Scotland." 

The  last  monarch  buried  there 
was  Macbeth,  immortalized  in  the 
play  of  the  same  name  by  Shake- 
speare, and  before  him  Duncan  I  of 
Scotland. 

Columba    himself    was    of    royal 


Irish  birth,  a  man  of  splendid  pres- 
ence and  tremendous  voice.  He  was 
a  cousin  of  Conall,  king  of  the  small 
Celtic  kingdom  of  Dalriada  on  the 
Scottish  mainland. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  monk 
Columba  left  Ireland  by  sea  in  his 
frail  coracle,  determined  to  convert 
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all  Scotland  and  the  north  of  En- 
gland to  Christianity,  he  vowed  that 
he  would  continue  north  until  he 
had  passed  beyond  the  sight  of  his 
beloved  native  land.  He  climbed 
Dun  I,  the  highest  hill  on  Iona,  and 
when  he  found  that  Ireland  was  in- 
visible from  the  summit  he  decided 
that  Iona  would  be  his  home. 

The  magnificent  view  from  where 
he  stood  has  hardly  changed  during 
the  last  fourteen  centuries.  A  crude 
monument,  known  to  the  Scottish  as 
a  cairn,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
the  saint,  marks  the  spot. 

TWO  years  after  he  landed  on 
Iona,  Columba  began  his  great 
work  of  converting  the  Picts. 
Though  his  little  community  soon 
numbered  two  hundred  zealous 
workers,  he  himself  carried  out  im- 
portant missionary  journeys.  During 
one  of  these,  he  is  said  to  have  ob- 
served the  now  famous  Loch  Ness 
monster  (or  its  ancestor).  It  was 
about  to  attack  one  of  the  saint's 
followers  who  was  swimming  across 
the  River  Ness.  Columba  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  and  commanded 
the  monster  to  desist.  Meekly,  it 
submerged  and  disappeared. 

The  day  of  his  death  on  June  9, 
597,  Columba  was  copying  Psalms 
34  and  came  to  the  9th  verse,  "O 
fear  the  Lord,  you  his  saints,  for 
those  who  fear  him  have  no  want!" 
"I  must  stop  here,"  he  said.  "Baithen 
will  write  the  rest."  Baithen  was  the 
successor  of  St.  Columba,  and  has 
been  compared  to  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist. 

Near  the  west  entrance  of  the 
cathedral  on   Iona   are  the  founda- 


tions of  a  small  cell  called  St. 
Columba's  Tomb.  This  is  reputed  to 
have  been  the  original  burial  place 
of  the  Saint  and  his  servant,  Diar- 
mid.  Where  his  remains  lie  today, 
nobody  knows,  for  during  the  ninth 
century  they  were  taken  to  Ireland 
—  one  tradition  says  to  County 
Down  —  to  prevent  them  being  des- 
ecrated by  sea  rovers. 

Today  the  tiny  village  of  Iona 
stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  3/2- 
mile-long  island.  There  are  two  small 
but  first  class  hotels  there  offering 
"bed  and  breakfast"  for  approxi- 
mately $6  a  person.  Bed  and  board 
in  private  houses  costs  about  $5  a 
day. 

The  most  picturesque  route  to 
Iona  is  through  the  wild  and  ro- 
mantic Isle  of  Mull  by  what  the 
Scots  describe  as  a  "luxury  coach" 
(bus).  It  starts  out  in  the  morning 
from  the  bustling  seaport  and  market 
town  of  Oban  in  Argyllshire  and  re- 
turns the  same  evening. 

Or  one  can  also  travel  all  the 
way  from  Oban  to  Iona  by  steamer, 
hugging  the  lonely  shores  of  Mull. 

Iona  has  always  attracted  eminent 
visitors.  It  seems  to  cast  a  spell 
which  is  never  broken.  It  exerts  an 
influence  over  great  minds  which 
is  sometimes  enshrined  in  memor- 
able words.  It  was  bluff  old  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  who,  moved  by  the 
almost  supernatural  atmosphere  of 
the  place,  uttered  the  eloquent  trib- 
ute, "That  man  is  little  to  be  envied 
whose  patriotism  would  not  gain 
force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
or  whose  piety  would  not  grow 
warmer  among  the  ruins  of  Iona." 
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ME! 


Says  LCDR  Frank  Ellis,  man  of 
courage  and  vision. 


By  Blanche  Thompson  Richardson 


WHENEVER  Frank  Ellis 
thinks  back  a  few  years  to 
that  July  flight  he  wonders  that  the 
day  had  seemed  so  bright  and  life 
had  seemed  so  good  and  that  he  had 
felt  no  chill  of  premonition,  for  on 
that  fateful  day  of  days  Frank  Ellis 
was  a  happy  man.  For  a  long  time, 
now  Frank  had  had  a  dream.  And 
the  satisfying  part  of  this  dream 
was  that,  as  the  days  and  years 
passed,  Frank  could  see  his  dream 
becoming  a  reality.  Frank  was 
proud  to  be  a  Navy  pilot;  but  he 
knew  that  he  would  be  prouder  still 
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on  the  day  when  his  name  might  be 
added  to  the  roster  of  the  United 
States  Astronauts. 

Nearing  the  field,  Frank  radioed 
for  landing  instructions:  "Magu 
Tower,  this  is  Navy  jet  28229  over 
Los  Angeles  .  .  ."  Soon  he  was  given 
clearance  and  entered  the  traffic 
pattern  for  a  let-down,  and  Frank 
thought  that,  with  a  little  luck,  he 
would  be  home  with  his  wife  and 
children  before  dark.  However,  the 
hands  on  his  watch  showed  3:45 
p.m.,  and  at  that  instant  luck  had 
just  about  run  out  for  Frank  Ellis. 
As  he  started  his  descent,  he  felt  an 
abnormal  nose-down  pull  on  the 
control     stick,     and,     although     he 


struggled  to  gain  altitude,  the  plane 
continued  its  descent.  Instinctively 
Frank  reached  over  his  head  for  the 
face  curtain  that  would  eject  him, 
but  his  hand  froze  in  mid-air  as  his 
eye  spotted  a  mobile  home  park  di- 
rectly in  the  path  of  the  plane. 
Frank  had  only  seconds  to  deal  with 
this  life-and-death  matter,  but  those 
seconds  were  enough.  Frank  knew 
instinctively  that  he  could  not  save 
himself  at  the  expense  of  others.  He 
crammed  on  full  power  and  raised 
his  landing  gear  in  a  fruitless  effort 
to  gain  altitude,  but  all  he  could 
do  was  to  alter  the  plane's  course  a 
little  and  clear  the  park.  Frank  then 
quickly  pulled  the  face  curtain  and 
ejected.  Almost  immediately  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  fireball  of  his  ex- 
|  ploding  plane,  and  he  lost  conscious- 
ness. 

ALERTED  by  the  tower,  helicop- 
ter crewmen  arrived  seconds 
later,  and  Frank  was  rushed  to  the 
hospital  where  doctors  worked  on 
his  inert  form.  In  addition  to  his 
cuts  and  burns,  he  had  a  broken 
back  and  broken  ribs,  his  left  leg 
was  broken  in  several  places  and  his 
right  leg  had  been  sheared  off  below 
the  knee  by  the  accident.  Frank's 
chances  of  survival  were  poor,  and 
he  continued  on  the  critical  list  for 
the  next  several  days. 

It  was  a  blow  when  Frank  dis- 
covered all  by  himself  that  his  right 
leg  was  gone  and  learned  that  his 
left  leg  might  have  to  be  amputated, 
but  he  was  alive,  and  for  that  he 
was  grateful  to  God. 

Soon  well-meaning  friends  and 
doctors  began  asking  Frank  what  he 


planned  to  do  when  he  recovered. 
Always  he  gave  them  the  same  an- 
swer: "Continue  where  I  left  off.  I 
want  to  be  an  astronaut." 

Some  thought  he  was  joking,  and 
the  doctors  tried  to  dissuade  him  by 
bluntly  telling  him  he  might  never 
walk  again. 

Frank  looked  them  right  in  the 
eye  and  said:  "Before  the  crash,  my 
chances  were  excellent  for  getting 
into  test-pilot  school  —  just  a  short 
step  away  from  space-flight  work. 
Now  it's  a  giant  step  away,  but  with 
the  help  of  God  I'll  not  only  walk, 
but  I'll  fly  again!" 

The  doctors  looked  at  Frank  in 
amazement  and  quietly  left  the 
room.  Each  of  them  probably  felt, 
in  the  light  of  such  faith:  What  is 
mere  medical  knowledge?  And 
Frank  had  faith.  Every  day  he  car- 
ried on  what  he  calls  his  "talking-to- 
myself,  talking-to-God,  conversa- 
tions," and  suddenly  a  simple  truth 
struck  him.  He  had  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  reason  for  everything,  and 
he  felt  sure  if  he  did  his  part,  God 
would  help.  This  was  how  it  had 
been  in  the  past,  and  God  is  the 
same  yesterday  and  today  and  for- 
evermore. 

Frank  talked  things  over  with  his 
wife,  and  then  made  a  difficult  de- 
cision. He  agreed  with  the  doctors 
that  he  was  probably  fighting  a 
losing  battle  to  save  his  left  leg.  So, 
on  September  14th  —  more  than  two 
months  after  the  crash  —  Frank 
Ellis  underwent  amputation  of  his 
left  leg  just  below  the  knee. 

ALMOST     immediately     Frank's 
condition  began  to  improve,  and 
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he  started  to  pester  the  doctors  to 
fit  him  with  artificial  legs. 

On  March  15th  —  just  a  half-year 
after  the  amputation  —  he  was  able 
to  fly  a  C-47  cross-country  on  a  ferry 
mission. 

Tn  April,  Frank  negotiated  the 
frogman's  underwater  demolition  ob- 
stacle course,  including  the  net- 
climb,  wall-scaling,  rope  climb,  and 
other  feats,  and  on  May  19th  he 
made  a  successful  parachute  jump. 

These  physical  tests  proved  to 
Frank  that  he  could  fly  as  well  as 
ever,  but  convincing  others  proved 
to  be  a  far  different  story.  In  spite 
of  the  testimony  regarding  his  com- 
petence from  doctors,  fellow  officers, 
superiors  and  his  flight-squadron 
surgeon,  the  Navy  offered  Frank 
retirement  with  permanent  disability 
pay.  Frank  made  several  trips  to 
Washington,  carrying  his  mission  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Fourteen  long  months  followed,  but 
finally  orders  came  through  direct- 
ing the  return  of  Lt.  Frank  Ellis  to 
temporary  flight  status  pending  an 
aeronautical  evaluation. 

Frank  went  to  Pensacola,  Florida, 
and  he  was  overjoyed,  for  he  passed 
his  flight  tests  in  every  plane  they 
gave  him  to  fly.  However,  his  joy 
was  short-lived,  for  when  the  eval- 
uation came  through  stating:  "The 
board  recommends  that  Lt.  Frank 
Ellis  be  returned  to  flight  status  in 
Service  Group  III  (flying  dual  con- 
trolled aircraft  only  in  the  company 
of  a  qualified  co-pilot)." 

Stunned,  but  not  despairing, 
Frank  continued  his  campaign. 
Meanwhile  he  decided  to  study  for 
his   master's   degree  in  aeronautical 


engineering,  providing  himself  with 
training  that  will  be  useful  even  if 
the  day  comes  when  he  cannot  par- 
ticipate in  the  space  program. 

Recently  he  has  been  promoted  to 
Lieutenant  Commander,  and,  be- 
cause he  put  the  lives  of  others  first, 
he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross. 

Frank  tries  in  every  way  he  can 
to  erase,  not  only  the  word  "handi- 
capped," but  the  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy which  that  word  often  evokes. 
He  has  two  legs  —  granted  they  may 
not  be  the  ones  he  started  out  with, 
but  they  are  the  ones  that  God  has 
helped  him  to  stand  on  —  and  Frank 
intends  to  stand  firm. 

Frank's  dream  started  in  America, 
a  land  where  usually,  if  a  person 
works  long  enough,  he  can  make 
any  dream  come  true.  However, 
Frank  knows  that  as  the  Skylab  pro- 
grams draw  to  a  close  his  chances  of 
being  part  of  a  crew  become  slimmer 
and  slimmer.  The  direction  which 
our  space  program  will  take  in  the 
last  two  decades  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  is  difficult  to  predict.  But 
walking  with  God,  and  with  infinite 
courage,  Frank  has  battled  to  break 
down  prejudice  and  has  pushed  on 
to  new  horizons.  Those  who  know 
him  still  have  hopes  that  his  name 
will  be  added  to  that  constantly 
growing  list  of  illustrious  astronauts 
from  all  over  the  world.  However, 
when  and  if  this  happens,  Frank 
Ellis  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that, 
regardless  of  how  his  orders  read, 
he  will  not  travel  into  space  alone. 
The  God  who  has  walked  beside  him 
all  these  years  will  ride  along  with 
him  there,  too.  ■  ■ 
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Culture 


By  Robert  B.  Ward 

ET  'er  buck!" 
The  shout  comes  from  a  sun 
tanned  man  wearing  a  red  shirt  and 
faded  denim  trousers.  A  large  felt 
lat,  stained  by  sweat  and  dust  is 
jammed  down  upon  his  head.  The 
man  is  a  bronc  rider.  He  sits  astride 
a  bay  horse  in  the  chutes  on  the 
rodeo  grounds. 

The  gate  to  the  chute  swings 
open.  The  horse  plunges  through  it 
and  slams  against  the  ground  stiff 
legged.  The  bronc's  head  is  down; 
his  black  tail  whips  through  the  air 
as  he  whirls  sideways. 

The  rider's  hat  flies  off  his  head 
and  rolls  through  the  arena  dust. 
For  a  second,  the  spectators  wonder 
if  the  man  will  follow  his  hat.  But 
his  body  somehow  absorbs  the 
punishing  jars  of  the  horse's 
plunges.  The  rider's  legs  work  furi- 


ously. His  left  hand  clenches  a 
hackamore  rope.  His  right  hand  is 
held  high  in  the  air  so  that  everyone 
might  see  that  he  doesn't  pull 
leather  to  keep  from  getting  thrown 
from  the  bucking  horse.  The  crowd 
stands.  People  cheer  as  a  whistle  an- 
nounces that  the  rider  has  stayed  in 
the  saddle  for  his  allotted  time. 

Rodeos  and  the  men  in  them  sym- 
bolize the  spirit  of  the  cattle  country. 
They  are  part  of  a  heritage  which 
has  influenced  the  people  of  the 
American  Great  Plains.  This  is  the 
cowboy  culture.  It  came  from  the 
southwest  and  moved  northward  in 
an  age  when  most  pioneer  migra- 
tions went  from  east  to  west.  It  fol- 
lowed cattle  drives  which  brought 
long  horn  steers  to  markets  in  the 
Midwest.  And  along  with  the  cattle 
came  the  influence  of  Texan  and 
Mexican  cowboys. 

The  heritage  of  the  cattle  culture 
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is  reflected  in  the  clothes  people  still 
wear  today  —  especially  in  the 
West.  Levis,  form-fitting  shirts  and 
carved  leather  belts  are  basic  to  the 
style.  But  western  clothes  don't  make 
a  cowboy.  The  smell  of  corral  dust, 
the  dirt  on  the  hat  band,  the  stirrup- 
worn  places  on  boots  and  the  bow- 
legged  walk  —  these  are  the  marks 
that  give  authenticity  to  the  clothing 
of  a  real  cowboy. 

The  best  known  items  of  western 
apparel  are  cowboy  hats  and  boots. 
Both  fill  functional,  rather  than  dec- 
orative needs. 

The  wide-brimmed  hat  is  a  sun 
shade  and  a  rain  shield.  It  has  many 
other  uses.  I  once  rode  on  a  roundup 
with  a  rancher  named  Charlie. 
When  he  found  a  herd  of  cattle,  he 
rode  to  the  nearest  hill  and  waved 
his  hat  in  a  wide  circle.   His  head 


covering  made  a  good  signal  flag 
to  contact  other  riders  in  the  round- 
up. When  we  got  the  cattle  moving, 
I  found  that  Charlie  wasn't  above 
flapping  his  soiled  Stetson  across  the 
back  of  the  lazier  steers.  Quite  a 
persuader!  The  cowboy's  hat  also 
serves  as  an  efficient  fly  swatter,  a 
pillow  and  a  water  bucket. 

The  cowboy's  boots  are  designed 
to  protect  a  rider's  legs  as  well  as 
his  feet.  They  may  save  a  man's  life. 
The  high  boot  heel  keeps  his  foot 
from  sliding  through  a  saddle  stirrup. 
If  a  rider's  foot  got  caught  in  that 
stirrup  a  laced  shoe  would  trap  him, 
but  he  could  kick  his  way  out  of  the 
laceless  boot. 

SPANISH     words,     brought    into 
common  use  by  cattle  drivers, 
flavor   the    language    of    the    Great 


Plains.  Sheep  are  not  put  in  a  fold 
nor  horses  in  a  pen  —  they  go  into 
corrals  (from  the  Spanish  word, 
corro,  meaning  "circle.")  The  horse 
trainer  is  a  "bronc  buster"  decked 
out  in  a  chaparajo.  To  have  real  un- 
derstanding is  to  savvy.  And  there  is 
plenty  to  savvy  about  the  mustangs, 
rodeos,  latigos,  riatos  and  remudas. 
These  words  are  all  a  part  of  the 
Spanish  heritage,  but  they  are  al- 
most household  words  to  cowboy 
buffs. 

More  important  than  language  is 
the  philosophy  of  the  cattle  country. 
The  early  cowboy  was  often  sensi- 
tive about  freedom.  He  felt  an  in- 
fringement upon  his  rights  when  he 
was  no  longer  allowed  to  fire  his  gun 
in  town.  (Today  many  of  his  west- 
ern descendents  are  inclined  to  op- 
pose with  vigor  any  suggestion  of 
federal  gun  control  laws.)  Wire 
fences  and  homesteads  were  often 
considered  restrictions  on  freedom. 
Gun  battles  could  and  did  develop 
when  cowboys  thought  their  rights 
were  being  threatened. 

The  cattle  culture  measured  peo- 
ple by  what  they  were  and  not  by 
who  they  were  or  what  they  owned. 
In  the  1870s  and  1880s,  British  in- 
vestors became  interested  in  the 
American  cattle  country.  The  wills 
of  these  foreigners  —  many  of  them 
representing  wealth  and  nobility  — 
clashed  with  a  culture  that  adamant- 
ly refused  to  separate  people  into 
different  classes.  This  rerun  of  the 
American  Revolution  was  won  hands 
down  by  the  cowboys  who  felt  that 
while  they  were  no  better  than  any- 
one else,  no  one  else  was  better  than 
they  were,  either. 


Some  frontiersmen  admitted  no 
fear  until  it  came  to  facing  the  fairer 
sex.  When  they  were  cornered  by  a 
woman  their  bravery  fled.  The 
smaller  and  prettier  the  woman, 
the  more  the  cowboy  forgot  his  cour- 
age. In  turn  the  tamers  of  the  West 
were  tamed. 

The  modern  age  has  brought 
many  changes.  One  is  mechaniza- 
tion. On  some  large  ranches  herds 
are  located  from  airplanes,  and  cow- 
boys mounted  in  jeeps  patrol  the 
cattle  ranges.  Even  motorcycles  have 
won  their  place  as  cowboy  mounts. 
However,  anyone  who  has  roped  a 
steer  can  tell  you  what  would  hap- 
pen if  you  gave  a  bike  its  head 
while  you  untied  your  lasso. 

Reflections  of  the  frontier  can  be 
traced  in  saddle  leather  theology. 
Generally  speaking,  the  pioneer  cow- 
boy was  outside  the  organized 
church,  but  he  was  not  without  reli- 
gion. His  faith  reflected  an  amalgam 
of  the  Spanish  Catholicism  of  the 
Southwest  tempered  by  the  realities 
of  life  on  the  open  range.  The  cow- 
boy stood  in  awe  of  God,  whom  he 
worshipped  more  by  instinct  than 
formal  training.  He  knew  God  as 
Creator;  he  knew  him  as  Judge  and 
Dispenser  of  Justice.  He  found  com- 
fort in  believing  that  the  Almighty 
was  a  square  shooter  who  liked  the 
wide  open  spaces. 

Perhaps  the  cowboy's  first  step  in 
faith  was  like  climbing  into  the 
bucking  chute,  throwing  himself 
onto  life  at  its  roughest  and  trusting 
God  to  keep  him  in  the  saddle.  And 
when  he  shouted,  "Let  'er  buck!" 
that  was  his  saddle  leather  interpre- 
tation of  living  by  faith.  ■  ■ 
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Can  people  be  like  ships 
that   pass    in   the   night? 
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By  Frederick  Raborg 

I    THOUGHT  I  was  the  only  per- 
son   in    the    world    that    night. 
The    Michelangelo    was    nosing 
persistently     toward     Southampton 
through  a  white  fog,  which  had  be- 
come at  once  my  blanket  and  my 


reverie.  I  had  no  desire  for  personal 
contact  —  the  voyage  was  one  of 
escape  and  respite  for  me  from  the 
fitful  furor  of  New  York's  garment 
center  and  a  life  of  continual  com- 
promise and  intrusions. 

That   item    in   the    Times    about 
Walter  Gainer's   disappearance  had 


become  as  intrusive  as  the  inevitable 
end  of  my  voyage.  As  the  last  per- 
son to  see  him  alive,  I  found  my- 
self suddenly  fetched  from  obscurity 
into  public  notice,  from  first  class 
to  the  reaches  of  steerage.  Was  I 
moved  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
man?  Not  really,  because  except  for 
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a  moment,  we  were  as  remote  as  the 
wake  of  the  ship  to  my  forward 
motion. 

I  think  he  was  an  admirable  man, 
as  an  ambassador  for  the  arts  and 
a  noted  writer  must  surely  be;  and 
I  think  he  was  a  man  adjusted  to  the 
demands  of  his  life.  However,  I 
hasten  to  add  that  our  meeting  had 
little  common  ground  at  first.  It  was 
one  of  those  fluke  meetings  that  pas- 
sengers encounter  mid-ocean  on  a 
closed  night.  It  was  the  end  of 
winter,  a  time  for  rebirth  beginning, 
which  here  perhaps  is  ironic. 

For  a  PR  man  who  feels  trapped 
in  professional  chaos  the  voyage  was 
vital,  and  I  simply  had  wanted  to 
read  a  few  books,  eat  beautiful  food, 
commune  with  myself.  Walter 
Gainer  intruded,  certainly,  but  be- 
fore long  we  discovered  simplicities 
common  to  each  of  us:  friends,  a 
plane  of  living  somewhat  alike,  an 
attunement  to  books  and  other  simi- 
lar interests  so  that  conversation  be- 
came spontaneous.  I  already  had 
met  him  in  a  most  unusual  manner. 

The  first  night  out,  after  the  ship 
already  was  late  on  its  schedule  — 
you  know  those  Italian  tempers,  the 
strikes  at  dockside,  the  mumbling 
and  grumbling  of  dissatisfied  hu- 
manity —  the  maitre  d'  showed  not 
one  but  two  couples  to  the  table 
next  to  mine.  In  the  resultant,  dis- 
tinguished disarray  I  discovered  that 
both  couples  were  named  Gainer, 
the  Walter  Gainers  and  the  Harry 
Gainers.  They  were  seated  side  by 
side  finally,  with  me  trapped  in  the 
middle  of  what  I  quickly  labeled  the 
"Gainer  Ghetto,"  much  to  their 
amusement  at  my  wit.  That  moment, 


however,  was  the  undoing  of  my 
wanting  to  be  alone.  Walter  invited 
me  to  join  him  for  a  nightcap,  which 
certainly  had  not  been  my  plan. 
There  was  a  quality  about  him, 
however;  I  liked  him. 

He  was  disturbed  by  the  failure 
of  his  last  book  and  politically  b) 
the  Christmas  bombings,  and  for 
that  reason  he  had  left  the  foreign 
service,  though  I  hadn't  noticed 
anything  distinctively  upsetting  in 
his  nature.  Later,  in  the  fog,  I  looked 
up  and  saw  him  near  me.  We  talked 
in  the  chill  of  new  morning,  discuss- 
ing books,  the  fact  that  he  was  read- 
ing something  by  Delderfield  —  God 
Is  an  Englishman,  I  think  —  and 
his  wife,  Deloris,  was  reading  a 
work  by  James  Ramsey  Almond, 
when  the  subject  seemed  to  turn 
quite  naturally  to  a  sermon  in  the 
ship's  chapel  at  which  I  especially 
was  surprised  to  see  him. 

The  preacher  had  not  been  a 
priest,  though  the  service  was  Cath- 
olic, and  the  subject  was  most  in- 
triguing, dealing  as  it  did  with  a 
quote  from  Lewis  Carroll  about  the 
snark,  "Softly  .  .  .  taken  away  and 
never  heard  from  again."  There 
seemed  to  be  an  ironic  parody  in 
the  quotation,  and  I  related  it  in  my 
mind  to  a  shark  as  I  stood  in  that 
fogbound  night  with  its  foghorn 
emphasis.  The  ship  was  making  little 
headway,  but  I'm  much  the  adven- 
turer. I  was  caught  up  in  that  white, 
as  terrific  and  sublime  as  Melville's 
stark  cytology.  All  the  riggings  were 
white.  I  felt  closed  in,  consumed, 
when  I  looked  up  at  the  crow's  nest 
and  wondered  if  man  persisted  there 
among  the  ship's  modern  mechanical 
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substitutes  as  I  persisted  in  that 
white  void. 

The  preacher  had  spoken  about 
the  storm  that  had  passed  and  about 
a  tanker  and  a  freighter,  both  of 
which  had  sunk  not  far  from  our 
position.  "Pity  the  poor  shark," 
Gainer  had  said  after  we  had  made 
the  contrast.  "They're  to  be  pitied, 
eternally  hungry,  never  filled,  swim- 
ming continually  from   hunger." 

Perhaps  there  was  a  juxtaposition 
between  Walter  Gainer  and  the 
shark.  Was  his  life  more  rewarding 
than  that  same  virtual  hunger?  Was 
mine?  We  talked  on  relative  sub- 
jects, and  something  stranger  than 
the  meeting  began  to  happen.  As 
passengers  frequently  do,  Gainer  be- 
gan to  confide  in  me.  He  said  that 
God  had  had  no  part  in  his  life.  I 
wanted  to  evade  him,  and  yet  I  felt 
drawn  to  him,  though  the  conversa- 
tion certainly  was  inconclusive.  I 
sensed  an  intimacy  growing,  and  he 
admitted  spontaneously  that  he  was 
outwardly  a  cold  man.  I  told  that  to 
his  wife  the  following  morning. 

I  HAD  no  idea  what  happened 
after  I  left  him  standing  in  that 
white  Limbo.  I  heard  only  that 
Deloris  Gainer  had  not  seen  her 
husband  since  five  a.m.  Oddly,  I 
remember  meeting  Deloris  in  the 
gangway  about  nine-thirty.  I  had 
known  her  moments  longer  than  her 
husband,  but  when  I  spoke  to  her 
she  seemed  to  freeze  and  dashed 
away.  It  was  an  odd  response  I 
thought,  and  the  ship's  speakers 
were  calling  for  Ambassador  Gainer 
to  report  to  the  pursor's  office.  Again 
and  again,  each  half  hour,  the  call 


went  out,  until  other  passengers 
began  a  chain  of  funny  wisecracks 
about  the  man's  disappearance.  I 
was  not  totally  curious  until  I  no- 
ticed the  waiters  peering  through 
portholes  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
dining  room,  and  I  wondered  what 
possibly  could  be  of  interest  on  both 
sides  of  the  ship  at  once. 

"Maybe  we'll  turn  around,"  one 
of  them  exclaimed,  shaken.  "There's 
a  passenger  overboard." 

Already  we  were  two  or  three 
days  behind  schedule  and  the  crew 
was  growing  desperate.  I  mentioned 
a  magazine  article  I  once  read  about 
a  man  who  had  been  lost  at  sea  but 
later  was  found.  It  was  called  "Sun- 
day at  Sea,"  and  jokingly  I  recalled 
how  Liberace  was  left  floating  in  the 
Mediterranean  by  his  yachting  party 
and  a  long  time  had  passed  before 
someone  missed  him  and  the  yacht 
turned  back  to  retrieve  him.  Appar- 
ently the  comparison  went  unwar- 
ranted, however,  because  the  ship 
did  not  turn  around.  It  was  then  I 
went  to  see  Deloris. 

On  her  dresser  were  Walter's 
wallet,  his  watch  and  coins.  She  was 
sitting  stunned,  and  I  asked  pas- 
sively, "What  can  I  do?" 

"Are  they  going  to  turn?" 

"They  tell  me  no." 

What  could  I  possibly  get  across 
to  her  in  the  panelled  excellence  of 
a  remote  cabin  world? 

She  helped  me.  "What  did  you 
and  Walter  talk  about?"  she  asked. 

"Briefly  about  religion,"  I  said. 
And  I  told  her  how  startled  I  was 
to  see  him  at  the  sermon.  She  too 
was  amazed,  and  we  talked  a  little. 

"He  was  a  man  who  considered 
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everything,"  she  said  about  the  puz- 
zlement of  the  sermon. 

I  told  her  his  confession  to  me, 
"  'I'm  a  cold  man  outwardly,  even 
to  my  own  wife.  I've  never  been 
able  to  say  those  simple  words  out 
loud,  I  love  you/  " 

That  was  the  great  equalizer. 
There  were  tears  as  she  leaned  her 
head  on  my  shoulder.  "I've  no  re- 
grets," she  said.  "I've  lived  a  full 
life.  Walter  saw  to  that." 

I  HAVEN'T  felt  the  same  about 
people  since  that  moment.  Even 
the  clash  and  clatter  of  the  garment 
milieu  has  taken  on  new  importance 
to  me.  I  find  new  ease  with  people. 

I'm  generally  wrong  about 
couples,  I  suppose  because  I  live 
singly,  but  I  sensed  no  hostility  in 
that  couple  beyond  Walter's  deep 
confession  to  me.  They  seemed  to 
be  mutually  loving.  So  then,  why 
should  a  man  of  stature,  in  his  mid- 
sixties,  a  stately  man  from  a  stately 
past  of  quiet  distinction,  a  Harvard 
man  filled  with  the  thrust  of  the 
academy,  a  towering  man,  a  weighty 
man  physically  and  in  importance; 
why  should  a  man  born  in  the  gut 
of  the  Puritan  ethic  of  Milton,  Mas- 
sachusetts suddenly  decide  to  jump 
overboard?  Did  he  pass  and  touch 
me  briefly  in  a  foggy  void  to  com- 
municate a  need  or  a  decision? 

It  doesn't  strike  me  that  he  did, 
for  he  was  resolute  and  confident.  I 
was  still  in  my  anti-humanistic  emo- 
tion. I  was  only  a  passenger  on  a 
strange  voyage,  touched  by  a 
strange  presence.  I  remember  only 
a  placid  man  who  had  stood  on  the 
edge  of  chapel,  a  man  not  starched 


by  his  position  in  that  fog  but 
humbled  in  the  conservity  of  pajama 
bottoms  and  sweater,  no  hat  to 
shield  himself,  which  to  me  was  a 
symbol  as  strong  as  that  gleaned 
from  the  Carroll  story.  A  man  deter- 
mined to  know  his  God  has  no  need 
for  effects  of  his  office. 

And  about  that  parable  of  the 
snark  .  .  .  why  must  we  dwell  on 
inanimate  objects  and  unordinary 
meanings?  Inanimate  objects  lack 
feeling,  but  a  man  who  decides  that 
he  is  warm  enough  in  the  grace  of 
God  to  seek  the  key  to  the  Gate  be- 
comes a  messenger  of  renewal, 
speaking  to  his  wife  in  a  way  to 
grant  sustenance  and  new  life.  That 
he  jumped  or  that  he  was  lost  to  the 
fogbound  ocean  by  an  accidental 
misstep  will  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  the  insurance  investigator.  I  can 
examine  only  my  soul.  I  can  feel 
only  a  damp  dear  place  on  my 
shoulder  where  Deloris  touched  her 
tears;  and  I  can  hear  a  mortal's 
brief  important  confession  for  his 
soul  in  the  simplicity  which  Every- 
man must  feel  before  the  final  Judg- 
ment. 

I  prefer  to  believe  that  Walter 
Gainer  did  not  jump,  that  he  was 
simply  in  that  blessed  moment  of 
readiness.  When  you're  anti-people, 
as  I  was,  frequently  it  is  too  easy 
to  overlook  the  real  importance  of 
your  life.  PR  has  touched  every 
phase  of  my  existence,  but  Walter 
Gainer  forced  me  into  the  real  medi- 
ation, the  ultimate  PR,  and  I  have 
found  that  I  was  at  last  of  some 
value,  that  I  finally  did  transmit 
something  ...  a  kindling  spirit  to 
the  Lamp  of  God.  ■  ■ 
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Good 
Luck, 

Richard 
Kinney! 


By  Harriet  Carlson 

WHILE  eating  dinner  in  a  pop- 
ular tearoom  in  Winnetka, 
Illinois,  I  watched  a  group  of  men 
and  women  enter.  They  were  much 
like  my  party  of  friends,  except  for 
one  small,  erect,  neatly  dressed 
man  who  was  escorted  to  his  place. 

Deftly,  he  felt  the  placement  of 
the  silverware  and  dishes,  then  turn- 
ing slightly  he  raised  his  hand  and 
the  person  next  to  him  spelled  the 
menu  into  his  hand. 

He  could  not  see! 

He  could  not  hear! 

Trying  to  erase  the  scene  from  my 
mind,  I  turned  away.  I  did  not  know 
then  that  a  life  devoid  of  sight  and 
sound  could  still  be  filled  with 
laughter,  love  and  colossal  achieve- 
ment. 

Some  months  later  I  was  at  the 
nearby  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind, 


preparing  to  write  about  this  unique 
54-year-old  correspondence  school 
that  sends  tuition-free  lessons  to 
blind  students  all  over  the  world. 
As  I  toured  the  school  learning  of 
the  many  vocational,  college  and 
high  school  courses  it  offers,  I  was 
asked  if  I  wouldn't  like  to  meet 
Richard  Kinney,  the  assistant  direc- 
tor. 

I  hesitated.  Inside  a  dimly  lit 
office  I  could  see  the  same  small, 
neat  man  whom  I  had  watched  in 
the  restaurant,  silently  running  his 
fingertips  over  piles  of  stiff,  parch- 
ment-like paper  containing  the  little 
raised  Braille  dots  that  form  alpha- 
bet letters  for  the  blind. 

Trying  to  postpone  a  confronta- 
tion with  a  dual  handicap  which  I 
had  never  faced  before,  I  replied, 
"Oh,  if  he's  busy,  let's  not  bother 
him." 
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Blind    and    deaf,    Richard    Kinney    demonstrates    his    Tellatouch    machine. 
With  it,  he  can  converse  with  anyone  who  can  type. 


But  my  guide  assured  me  that  he 
would  love  to  meet  me,  entered  the 
office  and  tapped  Richard  Kinney  on 
the  shoulder.  With  quick  flicks  of 
his  fingers  he  spelled  words  into 
Kinney's  raised,  slightly  cupped 
hand.  This  is  the  manual,  a  system 
by  which  deaf-blind  persons  feel  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  shaped  by  the 
speaker's  hand.  Persons  skilled  in  the 


method  can  convey  sixty  words  a 
minute. 

In  seconds,  Richard  Kinney  was 
on  his  feet,  "Good  luck  on  the  article 
you  are  writing,  Miss  Carlson,"  he 
said.  He  spoke  in  enthusiastic  cheer- 
ful tones  which,  although  somewhat 
high-pitched,  were  quite  near  nor- 
mal. 

"How  do  you  do,"  I  said  aloud.  I 
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found  that  speech  is  such  a  strong 
habit  I  could  not  abandon  the  prac- 
tice of  voicing  the  unheard  words. 

We  shook  hands.  For  Kinney,  a 
handshake  is  more  than  a  polite 
ritual.  A  handshake  gives  him  an 
idea  of  the  person's  height  and 
weight  and  tells  him  something 
about  his  vigor,  sensitivity,  even  his 
health.  Every  handshake  is  different. 

When  I  acknowledged  that  I 
could  type,  we  were  left  alone  and 
Kinney  explained  how  we  would 
communicate. 

I  was  to  use  a  little  Tellatouch 
machine  much  like  a  miniature  type- 
writer    which     goes     with     Kinney 


everywhere.  Kinney  would  place  a 
finger  on  the  back  panel.  "As  you 
depress  the  keys  —  I  shall  feel  the 
raised  Braille  dots  and  we  can  talk," 
he  said. 

I  began  to  tap  out  my  questions 
and  soon  we  were  chatting,  even 
joking.  I  found  I  was  with  a  buoyant 
personality  who  had  a  merry  way  of 
expressing  himself. 

Gradually  the  Kinney  philosophy 
began  to  emerge.  "It  is  more  impor- 
tant to  understand  the  world  than  to 
see  it.  Blindness  of  any  kind  —  of 
the  eyes,  the  mind,  the  spirit  —  can 
be  overcome." 

"I    am    lucky,"    said    Kinney.    "I 


A  world  traveler,  Kinney  is  here  received  by  Pope  Paul  VI. 


clearly  remember  nature,  the  stars, 
blue  skies  and  flowers.  Man-made 
objects  have  faded  but  the  beauties 
of  the  earth  are  still  there.  I  remem- 
ber the  sounds  of  words  so  well  that 
poetry  has  become  a  substitute  for 
music." 

DICK  Kinney  lived  a  normal  life 
until  he  was  seven  years  old. 
Then  through  illness  he  lost  his 
sight.  The  next  four  years  were 
spent  quietly  at  home,  but  when  he 
became  stronger  he  learned  Braille 


and  attended  the  Waring  School  in 
Cleveland  where  he  passed  grades 
2,  3,  4  and  5  in  one  winter. 

Even  though  his  hearing  had 
begun  to  fail,  he  entered  high  school 
in  his  hometown  of  East  Sparta, 
Ohio.  When  he  graduated,  he  was 
valedictorian  of  his  class.  Relying  on 
a  powerful  hearing  aid  to  bolster  his 
hearing,  he  entered  Mount  Union 
College  in  Alliance,  Ohio  in  1942 
and  became  actively  involved  in 
campus  life. 

Suddenly,  in  January  of  1943,  his 


Accompanied  by  his  secretary,  Richard  Kinney  enjoys  a  visit  with  India's 
Prime  Minister,  Indira  Gandhi.  The  wristwatch  he  is  showing  features 
Braille  numbers  for  easy  touch  reading. 
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hearing  vanished  completely.  Kinney 
left  college  and  returned  to  his  par- 
ents' home. 

"I  formed  the  habit  of  putting  my 
troubles  in  Indian  file,"  says  Kinney, 
"and  looking  at  them  one  at  a  time 
—  this  way  they  became  manage- 
able." 

To  help  support  himself  young 
Kinney  began  a  mail-order  subscrip- 
tion service  at  home.  He  also  en- 
rolled in  a  verse-writing  course  at 
the   Hadley    School   for   the    Blind. 

Donald  Wing  Hathaway,  who  is 
now  president  of  the  Hadley  School, 
says,  "Such  interesting  letters  ac- 
companied Dick's  lessons  that  we 
frequently  gathered  and  read  them 
aloud."  The  Hadley  School  encour- 
aged Kinney  to  return  to  college. 

Aided  financially  by  several 
sources  including  a  Helen  Keller 
Scholarship,  Kinney  finally  re-en- 
tered college  in  1951.  Volunteer 
transcribers  brailled  the  necessary 
textbooks.  A  friend  and  fellow-stu- 
dent spelled  lectures  into  his  hand. 
Even  before  graduation,  he  was  of- 
fered a  job  as  an  instructor  at  the 
Hadley  School.  He  graduated  sum- 
Kma  cum  laude,  the  third  deaf-blind 
person  in  the  United  States  to  earn 
a  college  degree.  Helen  Keller  was 
the  first.  Again,  he  was  valedictorian 
of  his  class. 

AT  THE  time  of  our  first  meet- 
ing, Kinney  was  living  alone  in 
an  apartment  across  from  the  school. 
His  family  viewed  this  arrangement 
with  some  trepidation,  but  Kinney 
considered  it  high  adventure.  Read- 
ing, playing  chess,  writing  poetry, 
teaching   and   making   speeches   for 


Hadley  took  up  most  of  his  time. 
Hadley  staff  members  who  called 
for  him  in  the  morning  reported  that 
they  frequently  found  him  singing. 

One  does  not  meet  a  man  like 
Richard  Kinney  and  forget  him.  Sev- 
eral years  later,  I  was  preparing  to 
write  another  article  —  this  one  fo- 
cused on  Kinney  himself. 

I  discovered  that  once  again  the 
Hadley  School  had  been  responsible 
for  a  happy  thread  of  good  fortune 
in  Richard  Kinney's  life.  Evelyn 
Warmbrodt,  a  French  teacher,  and 
the  first  blind  person  ever  to  teach 
in  the  St.  Louis  public  school,  had 
enrolled  in  Hadley's  American  Lit- 
erature class  which  Kinney  taught. 
He  found  little  in  her  papers  to  cor- 
rect, but  while  making  a  speech  in 
St.  Louis,  had  met  his  student  and 
invited  her  to  dinner.  Friendship 
flourished  into  a  courtship  and  in 
June  of  1962  they  were  married  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  party  of  family 
and  friends. 

Together  in  their  apartment  one 
evening,  Kinney  and  the  dark-haired 
Evelyn  described  their  first  year  of 
marriage.  They  had  felt  the  vibra- 
ting steel  cables  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  in  San  Francisco,  had  panned 
for  gold  in  Colorado,  and  had  gone 
carriage  riding  in  Central  Park. 

Now  they  were  awaiting  the  birth 
of  their  child. 

They  talked  of  other  couples  who 
had  raised  children  under  somewhat 
comparable  handicaps.  Evelyn  ex- 
plained that  their  baby  would  even- 
tually be  taught  to  manual  into 
Dick's  hand  and  would  begin  with 
one  tap  into  the  hand  for  the  word 
"no"  and  two  taps  for  "yes." 
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"We  would  like  a  boy,  but  if  we 
get  a  girl  we  will  keep  her,"  joked 
Kinney.  Their  delight  in  each  other 
was  very  apparent.  As  I  left  the 
apartment  they  stood  side  by  side 
at  the  door,  their  fingers  entwined. 

A  healthy,  blue-eyed  son,  whom 
they  named  Clark,  was  born  a  few 
weeks  later. 

Almost  one  and  a  half  years 
passed  before  word  came  that  my 
article  was  soon  to  appear  in  print. 
I  telephoned  Evelyn  to  tell  her.  In- 
stead, I  learned  that  she  was  gravely 
ill. 

The  article  was  read  to  her  while 
she  was  in  the  hospital.  If  it  bright- 
ened one  moment  of  her  hospital 
stay  —  I  was  glad.  Evelyn  died 
March  5,    1965. 

Close   friends   say  Dick   Kinney's 

After   losing   his    wife,    Dr.    Kinney    de- 
voted special  attention  to  their  son. 


grief  was  all  inward.  His  one  ex- 
pression was  a  poem  he  wrote  the 
day  Evelyn  died  which  begins: 

The    heaven    weeps  —  as    if    some 

mourning  ocean 
Were  pouring  forth  its  sorrow  into 

tears  .   .   . 

THEIR  son,  Clark,  is  eleven  now, 
a  handsome  rangy  Cub  Scout 
with  an  interestin  art,  whose  long- 
legged  specialty  is  the  60-yard  dash. 
Clark's  manual  is  fluent  now  which 
means  he  can  ask  more  and  harder 
questions.  Almost  every  evening  he 
challenges  his  Dad  to  a  game  of 
chess  or  scrabble.  Evelyn's  widowed 
mother,  Lora  Davis,  makes  her  home 
with  them  and  Dick's  own  mother 
flies  out  from  East  Sparta  for  fre- 
quent visits. 

Nowadays  Richard  Kinney's  life 
and  energies  are  focused  on  two 
things:  raising  his  son  and  fighting 
for  better  conditions  for  the  blind 
and  deaf-blind  all  over  the  world. 
He  is  Executive  Director  of  the 
Hadley  School  now  and  in  recent 
years  has  done  extensive  traveling. 

"Visiting  schools  for  blind  chil- 
dren, rehabilitation  centers,  conven- 
tions and  meetings  of  blind  persons 
all  over  the  world,"  says  Kinney,  "has 
deepened  my  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  blind  and  the  deaf -blind 
and  my  determination  to  do  some- 
thing about  them." 

Each  trip  Kinney  has  taken  — 
whether  to  Europe,  Australia,  South 
America  or  around  the  world  —  has 
been  an  exhilarating,  broadening  ex- 
perience. There  have  been  visits 
with  Pope  Paul,  Indira  Ghandi  and 


Clark  Kinney,  now  11  years  old,  has  learned  to  communicate  fluently  with 
his  father.  A  relief  globe  helps  them  to  retrace  their  travels  together. 


[Princess  Grace  of  Monaco,  among 
r others.  These  interviews  were  for 
the  purpose  of  enlisting  support  in 
gaining  greater  opportunities  for 
handicapped  persons. 

"Enlightened  leaders,  both  spirit- 
ual and  temporal,  can  guide  and 
stimulate  the  thinking  of  millions," 
says  Kinney.  "Happily,  I  have  yet 
|to  meet  a  great  leader  who  did  not 
■espond  with  warm  comprehension." 

Yet  these  travels  are  not  always 
pasy.  For  since  he  was  four  years 
old,  Kinney  has  had  a  third  handicap 
; —  arthritis.  When  a  world  tour  spon- 
sored by  Illinois  Lions  Clubs  was 
proposed  some  time  ago,  his  doctor 
advised  him  against  it. 

"He  felt  that  this  overseas  trip 
would  be  putting  more  strain  on  my 
legs  than  I  should,"  explains  Kinney. 
"But  I  believe  there  are  times  one 


should  make  a  full  commitment  and 
live  life  the  way  it  should  be  lived." 

This  hectic,  round-the-world  trip, 
which  included  addresses  to  more 
than  140  Lions  Clubs  and  40  press 
interviews,  and  numerous  confer- 
ences with  educators  and  social 
workers,  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
highlights  of  his  life.  Kinney  says, 
"I  find  once  a  trip  is  in  progress,  you 
find  the  strength  to  carry  you 
through." 

Richard  Kinney  set  the  course  for 
his  life  long  ago  when  he  gave  his 
valedictorian  address  in  college  and 
stated,  "I  have  received  help  most 
of  my  life.  Now  it  is  time  to  turn 
things  around." 

Dick  Kinney  has  been  turning 
things  around  ever  since,  so  I  would 
like  to  rephrase  the  words  he  used 
in  our  first  meeting  and  say  — 

Good  luck,  Richard  Kinney!    ■  ■ 
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APPRECIATION  CERTIFICATE 


SERGEANT Jk    MRS »    JOHN    DOE 


GIVEN  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  THIRTY-FIVE  MEMBER  DENOMINATIONS  AND  AFFILIATED  AGENCIES  OF 

IN    GRATEFUL    RECOGNITION    OF    DEVOTED    AND    VALUABLE   SERVICES    IN    SUPPORT   OF   THE 
RELIGIOUS  PROGRAM  AND  ACTIVITIES  FOR  SERVICE  PERSONNEL. 
JANUARY   .1972  -  DECEMBER   1974 


.  Cant.  Richard  R,  Roe,  USA** 


3100  Air  Base  Wing 
APO  Sew  York  09840 


■*'■/      '  -■     ■>-  ,  •£&£^ 


A  Service  of  the  General  Commission  on  Chaplains 

The  Certificate  Program 


SINCE  1959  the  General  Commission  on  Chaplains  has  awarded 
a  Certificate  of  Appreciation  to  hundreds  of  armed  forces  laymen 
and  women  for  devoted  service  to  the  religious  programs  of  their 
installations.  Nominees  are  recommended  by  their  chaplains  in  a 
letter  of  request  sent  to  the  Commission.  Written  on  parchment 
and  suitable  for  framing,  the  citation  recognizes  the  contribution  of 
an  individual,  a  man  and  wife,  or  a  whole  family.  To  safeguard  its 
significance,  the  Commission  approves  only  one  award  annually  in 
each  situation.  However,  if  special  circumstances  suggest  that  as  many 
as  three  individuals  or  families  should  be  honored,  the  sponsoring 
chaplain  should  state  the  case  and  request  special  consideration.  In 
its  HONORS  Department  The  LINK  lists  recipients  and  their  spon- 
soring chaplains. 
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The  Honors  List 


RECIPIENTS  OF  THE 
CERTIFICATE  OF  APPRECIATION 
FOR  THE  FIRST  QUARTER,  1974 


DATE       RECIPIENT        CHAPLAIN  and  INSTALLATION 


ARMY 


1/2      SP4  George  W.  Wilson,  Jr. 
1/4      1  SG  Earl  Westmoreland 
1/10  LTC  Donald  R.  Bausler 

1/16  LTC  &  Mrs.  Beverlv  L. 

Neal 
1/25   COL  Charles  E.  Graves 

2/4      Mrs.  Judith  E.  Bond 

2/7      COL  &  Mrs.  John  M. 

Henchman 
2/27   Ron  &  Cassie  Harris 

3/20   COL  Frank  L.  Dietrich 

3/26  Dr.  (MAJ)  Luis  A.  Garcia 

3/26  COL  &  Mrs.  Charles  E. 

Zimmer 
3/26   COL  &  Mrs.  W.  Russell 

Todd 
3/27  LTC  &  Mrs.  Ned  P.  Digh 


MAJ  Ravmond  J.  Wade 

APO  New  York  09035 

CPT  Michael  Broyles 

Fort  Bragg,   North   Carolina 

LTC  John  E.  Green 

Hq.    11th   Aviation   Battalion 

Fliegerhorst,    Germany 

MAJ  Edward  A.  Flippen 

Fort   Bragg,  North   Carolina 

LTC  James  C.  Robinson 

Fort   Baker,    California 

CPT  Donald  W.  Ursich 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina 

MAJ  Wendell  E.  Danielson 

Fort  Lewis,  Washington 

MAJ  John  P.  Torp 

APO  New  York  09039 

MAJ  Galvin   M.  Carmichael 

Fort   Stewart,   Georgia 

MAJ  Philip  R.  Lamothe 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri 

MAJ  Malachy  F.  Mahon 

Fort   Leonard   Wood,   Missouri 

MAJ  Jerry  M.  Woodbery 

Fort  Hood,  Texas 

MAJ    Kenneth   B.   Clements 

7th  Army  Combined  Arms  Training 

Center 
Vilseck,  Germany 
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DATE       RECIPIENT        CHAPLAIN  and  INSTALLATION 


NAVY 


1/8      LTC  &  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Knachel 

2/12  LT  COL   (USMC)  &  Mrs. 
Milton  Irons  &  Family 

3/18  COL  &  Mrs.  Charles  R. 
Stephenson 


LCDR  John  C.  Keenon 

U.S.  Naval  Air  Station 

Cubic  Point.   Philippines 

LCDR  W.  A.  Will 

Naval  Support  Activity 

Canal  Zone 

CAPT  Asa  W.  Jones 

Marine  Corps  Development  & 

Education  Command 
Quantico,  Virginia 


AIR    FORCE 


1/16  BG  &  Mrs.  Thomas  M. 

Sadler 
3/14  COL  &  Mrs.  Raymond  L. 

Horvath 
3/26  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alvin  E.  Carey 


LT  COL  William  J.  Vaughn 
Rhein-Main  Air  Base,  Germany 
MAJ  Paul  L.  Stanley 
Davis  Monthan  AFB,  Arizona 
LT  COL  William  J.  Vaughn 
Rhein-Main  Air  Base,  Germany 


VETERANS   ADMINISTRATION 


3/8      Mr.  E.  Roy  Stone,  Jr. 


Chaplain  James  E.   Rogers 

V.A.  Hospital 

Columbia,    South   Carolina 
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Worth  Repeating 


Unhappiness   is   not   knowing   what   we   want   and   killing   ourselves 
getting  it. 

Old  hotheads  never  die.  They  just  lose  their  cool. 

Only  prices  and  taxes  seem  to  defy  the  law  of  gravity. 

It  is  impossible  to  gain  a  toe  hold  on  success  by  being  a  heel. 

Poise  is  the  ability  to  be  at  ease  conspicuously. 

Lincoln  said  it:  It  has  ever  been  my  experience  that  folks  who  have 
no  vices  have  very  few  virtues. 

The  best  way  to  break  a  bad  habit  is  to  drop  it. 

The  first  thing  to  remember  in  money  matters  is  that  it  does. 

A  bore  is  somebody  who  is  "me-deep"  in  conversation  with  no  twinkle 
in  his  "I." 

A  fanatic  is  one  who  can't  change  his  mind  and  won't  change  the 
subject. 

Historians  tell  us  about  the  past  and  economists  tell  us  about  the 
future.  Thus,  only  the  present  is  confusing. 

If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  so  much  for  skydiving! 

Most  of  us  have  a  grand  time  thinking  about  the  grand  time  we'd  be 
having,  if  only  we  were  having  it. 

Some  people  play  golf  religiously  —  every  Sunday. 

It's  easy  to  tell  when  you  got  a  bargain  —  it  doesn't  fit. 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


Western  Theology  written  and  illustrated  by  Wes  Seelinger.  Forum  House, 
Atlanta.  1973.   103  pp.   $4.95. 

This  is  real  satire.  Some  readers  will  love  it;  others  will  consider  it 
almost  blasphemous.  The  basic  premise  sorts  people  into  two  categories: 
The  "Settlers"  view  life  as  a  possession  to  be  carefully  guarded.  The 
"Pioneers"  see  life  as  a  wild,  fantastic  gift.  The  rest  of  the  "theology"  falls 
into  similar  western  models.  Depending  on  whether  you  identify  with  the 
Settlers  or  the  Pioneers,  God  is  either  the  Mayor  or  the  Trail  Boss;  Jesus 
is  Sheriff  or  Scout;  clergymen  are  bank  tellers  or  cooks.  It  is  a  different 
approach  to  Christian  renewal.  You  may  not  agree  with  the  idea.  If  you 
don't,  you'll  at  least  have  fun  disagreeing. 

Baker's  Pocket  Atlas  of  the  Bible  by  Charles  F.  Pfeiffer.  Baker  Book 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  1973.  108  pp.  plus  map  supplement.  $1.95, 
paperback. 

A  well-written  and  nicely  illustrated  basic  reference  with  a  price  that 
is  as  attractive  as  the  full  color  maps  and  photos. 

The  Twelve  Who  Walked  in  Galilee,  Character  Studies  of  Members  of 
Jesus'  Cabinet  by  Woodrow  W.  Smith.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  1974.  128 
pp.  $3.95,  cloth. 

This  is  a  clear  look  at  the  weaknesses  and  strengths  of  each  member  of 
Jesus'  "Cabinet."  The  truths  demonstrated  in  the  lives  of  the  twelve  are 
illuminated  by  interesting  stories  from  ancient  and  modern  times.  The 
influence  of  the  group  of  friends  as  well  as  that  of  the  best  friend  is 
shown  to  be  of  crucial  importance  in  the  development  of  the  man's  charac- 
ter and  faith.  Raymond  R.  Van  Heukelom 

'Til  Divorce  Do  Us  Part  by  R.  Loftin  Hudson.  Thomas  Nelson,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  1973.  132  pp.  $4.95. 

This  book  does  not  encourage  divorce  as  a  quick  remedy  for  any  marital 
problem.  The  author  cites  several  cases  from  his  practice  in  which  pro- 
fessional help  was  unable  to  help  couples  save  their  marriages  and  they 
were  divorced.  Some  of  the  parties  later  remarried  and  claimed  that  they 
were  happier  with  their  second  marriages.  However,  many  of  them  ac- 
knowledged that  if  they  had  worked  as  hard  with  the  first  marriage  as  they 
had  with  the  second  one,  they  would  never  have  been  divorced  at  all. 

Leonard  Woodall 
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Spin  These! 


By  Wilson  Breaker,  Jr. 


Rev.  T.  L.  Barrett  and  the  Youth  for  Christ  Choir:  I  Found  the 
Answer.  Gospel  Truth  Records;  Memphis,  Term.  Stereo,  GTS-2718-LP: 
"I  Don't  Know  How  Long  He'll  Wait  for  You";  "I  Came  to  Jesus";  "What 
Would  You  Give";  "I  Am  So  Glad";  "Pray,  Pray,  Pray";  "I  Found  the 
Answer";  "Trouble  and  Strife";  "He  Rose  from  the  Grave";  "Shine  on 
Me";  and  "Turn  on  with  Jesus."  Personnel:  Lewis  Ball  —  piano;  Gary 
Riley  —  organ;  Stanley  Fox  —  percussion;  Larry  Ball  —  bass  guitar;  Stanley 
Doyle  —  tenor  sax;  Ken  Cooper  —  trumpet;  Gene  Waller  —  cornet;  Way- 
man  Duider  —  trombone;  Strings  —  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  mem- 
bers; Rev.  T.  L.  Barrett  —  vocal  leads;  and  Larry  Shaw  &  Ron  Gordon 
—  directors. 

My  copy  of  this  LP  contained  the  listings  of  the  songs  on  side  one  in 
a  different  order  than  presented  on  the  record,  but  that  need  not  upset 
you.  Rev.  T.  L.  Barrett's  vocal  leads  will  more  than  make  up  for  it  — 
they  are  great!  That  man  can  sing  you  happy.  He  occasionally  renders 
dramatic  song-speech  —  a  trend  among  gospel  singers  which  seems  to  be 
on  the  increase,  although  I  personally  don't  care  for  it.  (A  good  example  is 
"I'm  So  Glad.")  More  commonly,  however,  he  leads  a  high  wailing  gospel 
tenor  sound.  The  best  selection  is  "I  Came  to  Jesus"  which  is  supported 
by  strings.  The  instrumentalists  who  backup  this  group  are  extraordinary. 
A  special  citation  should  go  to  their  talented  pianist,  Lewis  Ball.  He's  all 
right!  Avant  garde  techniques  are  employed  in  "Turn  on  with  Jesus" 
on  the  last  note  of  the  word  "high."  Free  improvisational  gospel  tech- 
niques are  used  by  the  brass  section,  particularly  on  "I  Don't  Know  How 
Long  He'll  Wait  for  You."  As  this  choir  becomes  seasoned  in  Christ's 
love  it  just  might  upset  the  world. 
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The  Thrasher  Brothers:  Pick  These.  Canaan  Records;  Waco,  Texas. 
Stereo,  CAS-9735-LP:  "Why  Me,  Lord";  "Someday";  "Jesus  Kind  of  Life"; 
"I'll  Get  My  Reward";  "Jesus  Hold  My  Hand";  "I  Want  to  See  Jesus"; 
"I  Believe  He  Died  for  Me";  "I  Am  the  Man";  "For  God  So  Loved"; 
"Good-bye  World,  Good-bye";  "While  Endless  Ages  Roll";  and  "Jesus  Is 
Coming." 

The  Thrasher  Brothers  are  performing  better  these  days.  Their  gospel 
musicality  is  reaching  a  new  level.  There  are  several  outstanding  selec- 
tions: (a)  "Jesus  Is  Coming,"  which  is  introduced  by  an  interesting  scale 
passage  on  the  guitar;  (b)  "For  God  So  Loved,"  which  is  backed  up  by 
strings,  piano,  country  guitar,  and  percussion;  (c)  "Someday"  employs  a 
ritard/ modulation  supported  by  a  jubilant  rhythmical  syncopation.  Be- 
cause the  musicians  were  not  identified,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you 
who  was  on  trumpet  (perhaps  it  was  Jerry  Goff)  during  the  instrumental 
selection  of  Lister's  "Good-bye  World,  Good-bye." 


Now  Is  the  Time:  The  Jerry  Alcorn  Trio.  Word  Records:  Waco,  Texas. 
Stereo,  WST-8615-LP:  "Now  Is  the  Time";  "All  I  Need  Is  Jesus";  "He 
Giveth  Me  Strength";  "It  Was  a  Happy  Day";  "Something  Within  Me"; 
"Let's  Just  Praise  the  Lord";  "Get  All  Excited";  "Bless  His  Holy  Name"; 
"Reunion  in  Heaven";  and  "Because  He  Lives."  Personnel:  The  Jerry  Alcorn 
Trio  —  Jerry,  Jeanie  Vee  and  Jacquelyn;  unidentified  —  piano,  flute,  guitar, 
bass,  percussion  and  strings. 

I  have  been  noticing  a  trend:  any  albums  that  associate  Rick  Powell 
with  gospel  artists  tend  to  be  rather  interesting  LPs.  No  doubt  you  have 
noticed  it  too.  Rick  Powell  can  produce  just  the  "right"  amount  of 
gospel  flavor  and  feeling  from  strings  and  rhythm  sections  (piano,  flute, 
guitar,  bass  and  percussion);  he  does  so  on  this  album  for  the  Jerry 
Alcorn  Trio.  Consequently,  four  selections  are  outstandingly  rendered.  Two 
are  written  by  Jeanie  Vee  Alcorn,  "He  Giveth  Me  Strength"  and  "Some- 
thing Within  Me."  And  two  are  written  by  Bill  Gaither,  "Let's  Just 
Praise  the  Lord"  and  "Get  All  Excited."  The  hit  song  of  this  LP  is  the 
one  that  is  introduced  by  piano  accompaniment  and  later  joined  by  a  tal- 
ented guitarist,  bass  player  and  percussionist.  It  is  "He  Giveth  Me  Strength." 
When  Jerry  has  a  lead  on  this  number,  a  flute  plays  an  obbligato.  The 
second  hit  is  "Something  Within  Me."  His  sister  sure  sings  with  feeling 
on  that  one. 


Readers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Breaker  about  religious 
recordings.  Please  address  him  c/o  The  LINK,  122  Maryland  Ave., 
N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002.  The  LINK  does  not  handle  record  sales. 
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The  LIIK  Calendar 

July 

1 

Dominion  Day.  The  national  holiday  of  Canada. 

July 

4 

Independence  Day,  celebrating  the  adoption  by  the  Continental 
Congress  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  from  Great  Britain 
in  1776. 

July 

10 

Wyoming  became  the  44th  State  on  this  day  in  1890. 

July 

11 

National  Cheer  Up  the  Sad  and  Lonely  Day. 

July 

12 

Orangeman's  Day  in  Northern  Ireland.  A  Protestant  celebration 
of  the  union  with  England. 

July 

14 

Bastille    Day    in    France.    Commemorates    the    capture    of    the 
Bastille  prison  in  1789. 

July 

15 

St.  Swithin's  Day.  According  to  an  old  English  belief,  rain  on 
this  day  will  bring  rain  for  the  next  forty  days. 

July 

20 

Moon  Day.  Anniversary  of  the  first  landing  on  the  lunar  surface 
by  Astronauts  Neil  Armstrong  and  Edwin  Aldrin. 

July 

25 

Children's  Day. 

Aug. 

1 

Colorado  Admission  Day.  The  38th  State  in  1876. 

Aug. 

2 

Pilgrims'   Progress.   A  recreation   of  the   Pilgrims'  Sabbath   pro- 
cession in  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Aug. 

10 

Missouri  became  the  24th  State  on  this  day  in  1821. 

Aug. 

11 

Family    Reunion    Day,    sponsored    by    Kiwanis    International. 

Aug. 

15 

Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches  celebrate  her  ascent  to  Heaven. 

Aug. 

16 

Hawaii  became  our  50th  State  on  this  day  in  1959. 
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Prayers  For  Our  Time 


For  Independence  Day 

On  our  nation's  birthday,  Lord,  we  Americans  of  different  races 
and  different  faiths  find  a  point  of  real  agreement.  We  unite  in 
our  hopes  and  fears  and  aspirations  for  America.  We  agree  in  our 
feelings  of  need  for  your  continued  guidance  and  blessing.  Forgive 
us  for  all  the  suspicion  and  mistrust  which  has  kept  us  from  fully 
achieving  our  "one  nation  under  God"  ideal.  And  keep  on  teaching  us 
to  walk  together  in  your  ways  and  in  the  ways  of  human  friendship 
and  dignity. 


For  the  beauty  of  the  earth 

God,  you  are  beautiful!  Your  sun  rises  in  perfect  splendor  and 
sets  in  breathtaking  glory.  Your  stars  glitter  in  quiet  radiance 
across  the  summer  sky.  Your  land  is  wrapped  in  a  lush  blanket  of 
green  and  decorated  with  flowers,  pleasing  to  both  sight  and  smell. 
Keep  our  eyes  open  to  see  your  beauty  reflected  in  everything  —  and 
everybody  —  around  us.  In  that  way,  may  we  know  you  better  and 
love  all  things  beautiful  because  they  speak  of  you.  Through  Jesus 
Christ. 


For  Music 

Morning  stars  sang  together  before  you,  Lord  God.  We  can't  come 
up  with  anything  quite  that  impressive,  but  for  that  which  we 
enjoy  of  the  gift  of  music,  we  give  you  our  thanks.  We  are  deeply 
grateful  for  the  instinct  to  make  music  and  for  talented  people  who 
compose  and  perform  it.  We  are  enriched  throughout  our  lifetimes  by 
lullabys,  love  songs,  symphonies,  hymns,  operas,  folk  songs,  blues, 
rock,  country  and  dance  tunes.  Now  keep  our  lives  in  tune  with  you, 
too. 
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At 


The  football  coach,  dejected  be- 
cause his  team  was  losing,  looked 
down  his  bench  of  substitutes  and 
yelled:  "All  right,  Jones,  go  in  there 
and  get  ferocious!" 

Jones  jumped  up  and  cried,  "Sure, 
coach.  What's  his  number?" 

Manager:  Here's  a  letter  from  our 
Sahara  office.  They're  short  on  water 
again. 

Assistant:  They're  always  short  on 
water! 

Manager:  I  know,  but  this  time 
it's  serious  —  the  stamp  is  stuck  on 
with  a  pin. 

Seeing  a  large  submarine,  a  little 
sardine  began  trembling.  "Don't  be 
afraid,"  said  its  mother.  "It's  only 
a  can  of  people." 

A  minister  was  known  for  his  con- 
viction that  the  use  of  force  is  never 
justified.    Someone  once  asked   him 


"Whaddelya   have?" 


what  he  would  do  if  he  discovered  a 
burglar  in  his  house. 

"I'd  get  a  gun,"  he  said,  "and 
then  I'd  tell  the  crook,  1  don't  wish 
you  any  harm,  but  you're  standing 
where  I'm  about  to  shoot.' ' 

George:    What  would   you   do   if 
you  were  in  my  shoes? 
Georgia:  I'd  polish  them! 

A  young  husband  stopped  his  min- 
ister at  the  door  of  the  church. 
"Would  it  be  right,"  he  asked,  "for 
one  person  to  profit  from  the  mis- 
take of  another?" 

The  minister  shook  his  head. 

"Then,  sir,  would  it  be  possible 
for  you  to  return  the  $20  I  gave  you 
when  you  married  me  last  June?" 

One  evening  a  young  man  sat 
with  a  rich  old  farmer,  seeking  to 
learn  the  secret  of  his  success. 

"It's  a  long  story,"  said  the  ok 
man.  "We  might  as  well  save  th( 
candle  while  I'm  telling  it."  And  h( 
blew  it  out. 

"You  needn't  go  on,"  the  youth 
said.  "I  understand." 

Parking  ticket:  Tarrying  charge. 

Mark  Twain:  Few  things  are 
harder  to  put  up  with  than  the  an- 
noyance of  a  good  example. 

Overheard  in  Las  Vegas:  I  came 
here  in  a  $10,000  Cadillac.  Now  I'm 
going  home  in  a  $40,000  bus! 
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